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THE analytic method of investigation has; of late; been 
applied to the sciencé of physidlogy with considerable success, 
more éspécially by thé French and some of the German 
writers; and the numerous and gross errors, which origin- 
ated with the mathematical and'chemical physicians, have 
gradually disappeared before the light ofexperment: Much, 
however, remains to be investigated ; and some of the prit 
ciples substituted for ‘the discarded ry, oar of our predtced. 
sors, caiihot but still be received with doubt, as deductions 
from a collection of fatts; too limited or too map | 
-as¢ertained to admit of a ‘satisfactory generalization. . 
Barthez is fully impressed’ with the necessity of parcing the 
experimental mode.of inquiry in this, asin other b 
of science, and seems to hive endeavoured to adopt it, and 
even to fancy that he has snéceeded in applying it to his: phy- 
siological discussions in an extraordinary ree, thence 
in developing several new and important principles telative to 
the animal economy. But although we acknowledge’ that he 
has displayed a'large share of medical erudition, and an am- 
ple acquaintance with the modern state of knowledge in phiy- 
siology and the collateral sciences, we are unable to 
to much’of his reasoning, ‘i ‘which he appears to. have dé- 
serted altogether those ‘striét* principles of induction; that 
bina méthode de philosopher, to which he’ so‘ fréquéntly al- 
_ dudes, Sellen n>‘: , 2:5) ‘eee 
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After a long preliminary discussidn, in which he has laid 
down in a perspicuous manner the principles by which alone 
a correct information in this and other philosophical inqui- 
riesisto be obtained,the author proceeds to give a general view 
of the principles of motion and life which animate uature. He 
traces a gradual scale of motidts, from the most simple up to 
those which regulate and preserve the organised bodies of ani- 
mals and vegetables ; these are impulsion, attraction, affinity 
(of the cliemists), and the vital forces, which are not ex plicable 
by the laws of hydrostatics, mechanics,or chemistry. The prin- 
ciples of life in vegetables are obviously analogous to those 
of deine, and nature laughs at the vain distributions of 
heman art. There isa continued scale which runs through 
the two kingdoms; 


* Usque adeo quod tangitidem est, tamen ultima distant.’ 


He divides the powers of life into two kinds, which he de- 
nominates forces motrices and sensifives; meaning, we ap- 
prebend, the common distinction of irritability and sensibi- 
lity ; and then proceedsto an historical sketch of the opinions 
of philosophers, ancient and modern, respecting the nature 
of life. He first takes a view of the doctrines of Aristotle 
and his followers, of the Cartesian sect, and of the schools 
of Stab] and Boerhaave, who maintained that life was not 
a distinct principle from the body and the rational soul ; 
and secondly, of Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics, and of 
‘Bacon, Van Helmont, Hoffmann, &c. in more modern times, 

who espoused the contrary opinion. These are at best but 
vague and fruitless speculations, which afford matter for in- 
terminable controversies, but in relation to which no satis- 
factory induction ean be obtained from the few obscure duta 
which we possess, _ 

M. Barthez, nevertheless, in dereliction of those just rules 
of philosophy, with which he set out, and in the adoption of 
which he torswore all researches purely hypothetical, employs 
a long chapter in discussing the nature of the vital srinciple. 
This principle, he affirms, must ke considered as something 
distinct from both the organisation and the rational principle 
of man. If by this he intends to assert a difference of the 
phenomena of irritability and sensibility of the muscular or 

-Moving “parts, from the phenomena of mere matter under 
particular states of arrangement on the one hand, and of the 
faculties of thought, &c. on the other, he asserts a truism, 
which is’indisputable. But ifhe means to contend that these 
phenomena originate fromthree distinct sources or principles 
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cotporeal, vital, and mental; froma combitvetion of tmattér 
‘with two other distinct essences; he thet steps beyond the 
bourne of philosophy, into the regions of conjecture, and 
supplies by the help of his imagination the deficiencies of his 
experimental knowledge. From the most legitiinate dedoe- 
tions of unaided reason, no proof of the existence of either of 
these invisible or himatetrial principles can be obtained. 
Without the light of revelation, our philosophy; even itt re- 
spect to the rafional part of man, wéte Mere Bratuitous hy- 
pothesis. For surely these different omena by no inears 
necessarily imply the existence of different principles. An 
i¢norant person might, upon the same grounds, contend for 
a principle of solidity, a prineiple of fluidity, and @ principle 
of vapour, frotn contemplating the various properties of 
water in these three states; although experiment has demon- 
strated, that the pondervsity ahd incompresstbility of it im 
one condition, as well as the levity, elasticity, and expansive 
force in another, are dependant of a siiall chatige in the 
proportion of the compohent parts; namely, of the watet, 
und the matter of heat. An extraordinary change of properties, 
therefore, is no direct evidence of the accession of a new 
principle. 

The principle of motion and sensation cannot be conceived, 
he says, to be a result of organisation, unless we give upotir 
commonly received opinions wagers oe to the essettidl 
properties of matter, whic’: are, according to these opihions, 
extension and vis inertia. »p. 84. This is merely begging the 
question. Nor is his reasoning more solid or i t in 
attempting to refute the absurd and exploded doctrines of the 
Stahlians or Animists. It is indeed toeself-evident to admit 
of argument, that those operations of life, which are per- 
formed altogether independently of volition, reasoning, and 
éven of consciousness, (such as the motion of the beart and 
arteries, of the intestines, &c.) are not the tesult of the think- 
ing principle. 

“Having determined that life is neither the result of organi- 
Bation in matter, nor a mode of the rational part of mati, 
the author proceeds to inqhite ‘ whether it has an indepen- 
dant existence, or whether it is merely a modification of the 
corporeal part, which gives this part life?’ We must con- 
fess that we do not very distinctly comprehend the tendency 
or necessity of this discussion. ? 

It would appear, that, as M. Barthes lias arrived at the 
conclusion, that life is not the result of organisation, it 
must be somewhat of a ——— “ affirm, that it is a mode of 
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the body. (un mode du corps humain). And as he has also 
decided, that it is not a modification of the thinking part, 
‘he has nochoice but to infer, thatjt is a principle, independant 
_inits existence : and in fact, although he acknowledges that 
we can only obtain probabilities on this head, yet it is obvious 
that the probabilities on one side of the question are with him 
‘more satisfactory than those on theother. After confessing 
that the opinion, that the vital principle, although different 
from other known mechanical principles, may nevertheless 
have,an existence not distinct from that of the body of the 
animal which it vivifies, has been most generally received in 
these times, ‘ and indeed seems to be the most natural from 
its sunplicity,’ the author does not think it necessary to ad- 
duce any evidence for that opinion; but proceeds to state 
.some facts which tend to support the contrary doctrine. 
Irrelevant as some of these are, (such asthat young birds 
hatched in an oven endeavour to fly of their own accord 
as soon as they have strength, ) he sees to rest satisfied with 
this view of the question, and thenceforth the vital principle, 
personified, as he afterwards aptly terms it, becomes the 
universal agent, ready to step in, and take the charge ofall the 
inexplicable phenomena of the animal economy. 

The contrast of this unphilosophical view of the subject, 
with that exhibited by a countryman of the author’s, (M. 
Cuvier) in his.introductory lecture,* immediately brought the 
latter to our recollection, 


‘The idea of life,’ says M. Cuvier, ‘ is one of those general and ob- 
scure ideas, which are produced in us by observing a certain series 
of phenomena, possessing mutual relations, and succeeding each 
other in a constant order. We know not, indeed, the nature of the 
link that‘ unites these phenomena, but we are sensible that a con- 
nection must exist; and this conviction is sufficient to induce us to 
give itaname, which the vulgar are apt to regard as the sign of a parr 
ticular principle, though in fact that name can only indicate 
the totality of the phenomena which have occasioned its formation. 
Thus as the: human body, and the bodies of several other animals 
resembling it, appear to resist, during a certain time, the laws which 
‘govern inanimate bodies, and even to act on all around them in a 
manner entirely contrary to those laws, we employ the terms life and 
sr force to designate what are at least apparent exeeptions to gene- 
ral laws.’ 


We conceive that no apology is necessary for thus adding 
the authority of Cuvier in favour of a doctrine, which seems 
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* Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, translated by Mr. Macartney. 1802. 
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to us as much at vatiance with the opinion above stated, ad 
trath aad error. A general term, whether life; gravitation, 
er elective attraction, is in all instances bat’ aw expression 
for an assemblage of phenomena, connected by some comition 
resemblance. pn 
Unphilosophical, however, and incorrect asthe language 
of M. Barthez may be, in thus speaking of life asa distinct 
existence, or a personification of power; had he not intro- 
duced inconsistencies into its operations; had he notarranged 
incongruous and dissimilar phenomena under the term, wé 
should have been less disposed to disapprove of his doctrines. 
But when, in the subsequent chapter, treati#e of musculat 
forces, he cites the vital principle as the agefit’ of contrac- 
tion, and again of elongation and dilatation in muscular or 
moving parts, there is an obvious incongruity to which we 
cannot accede. Without multiplying the powers of.this vital 
agent, the phenomena of the elongation ‘and dilatation of 
muscles are ready explicable.on the supposition that they 
cman a contractile power alone. M. Barthez illustrates 
is opinion, in the dilatation of the heart, “ et dans les erec- 
tions de divers organes, et particulierementde la verge, &e.’; 
in which he supposes that the ventricles of: the ' former, 
and the cells of the latter, are expanded by an active exten- 
sion of their constituent fibres, forgetting that a force @ tergo 
in the circulating blood is: sufficient ‘to expand ‘the passive 
fibres in both instances. It isa general law in’ the animal 
economy, that all increased action is suceeeded’ by ‘loss 
of power to act; that action and rest, coptraction and re- 
laxation, must alternate with each other at certain intervals, 
The contraction of the heart, then, having ceased, the re- 
laxed fibres of the muscle are extended, and the cavity is 
dilated, by the blood pouring in from ‘the wena cava and pul- 
monary vein; just as the bladder is distended by the gratual 
instillation of the urine passing into it from the. kidneys. 
And in the case of the erection of the organs alluded to, the 
cells of which they chiefly consist are.dilated, not in con- 
sequence of any ‘ immediate dilating powerof the vital prin. 
ciple,’ but in consequence of an increased local action of 
= arteries, which pour intothem an unusoal quantity of 
blood. iidian’ 
M. Barthez has, besides, discovered other powers of the 
vital principle, operating through the mediam ‘of the mus- 
cles. He dwells upon une of. these powers, which be calls 
fla force de situation fixe,’ and which‘ hé@ seems to have 
inventedfor the purpose of explaining the rupture of the 
tendo Achillis, and the fracture of the patella, which some- 
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times ha from slight enuses. ‘ These facts,’ he says, 


‘ prove that this force is altogether distinct from that of 
muscular contraction.’ But this is a refinement which ap- 
rs to be as absurd as it is unnecessary for the explanation 
_ of the facts in question. The suddgn contraction of antago- 
nist museles, which takes place; when a false step is maile, 
jn order to save the body from a fall, is amply suffieient to 
produce these: consequences; and it is only under such cir- 
cumstances that these fractures generally occur. ‘The au- 
thor afterwards treats at large of the fone of muscular prgans, 
‘ des forces toniques ;’ which he confounds occasionally with 
the contractile powers of moving parts. He also supposes 
a ‘tonic power of extension’ in the fibres, which appears to, 
us 8 solecism ; since the word éone implies simply a tendency 
to contract, or a slight degree of invo:untary.contraetion in 
a muscle. 
Although M. Barthez, however, has introduced these in- 
eongruilies ‘into his dectrine, and thus unphilosopbically 


multiplied causes, where one is sufficient to explain the 


whole range of phenomena, he has displayed an ample know- 
ledge of what other writers have advanced on the subject ; 
onion this, as on all other topics embraced in his plan, he 
has adduced a comprehensive store of interesting facts, which 
confer a considerable value on his treatise. On this account 
we should have been the less disposed to impygn his theories, 
had he not perpetually claimed the merit of being the first 
to discover them, and incessantly alluded to ‘ la bonne mé- 
thoile de philosopher,’ which he. imagines he bas peeuljarly 
followed. i 

In the fifth and sixth chapters he relates a variety of facts 
relative to the question of the identity of sensibility and irri- 
tability, which has been ably discussed by Haller and 
Monro. And inthe subsequent chapter, he treats of the vital 
powers of the fluids ; and endeavours to prove, from the sud- 
den and general effects of certain poisons in destraying the 
texture of the blood, and from the contractility or irritability 
of the fibrin, or coagulatin lymph, that the vital principle 
exercises both sensitive cal coca powers in the fluids; in 
other words, that the circulating fluids, like the muscles, pos- 
sess both sensibility and irritability. Similar facts and observa- 
tions were stated by Mr, John Hanter, and the subsequent 
labours of the chemists, especially of Fourcroy, haye shewn 
the extreme similarity of composition of the fbrin and mus- 
cular fibre; so that the coagulating part of the blood may 
be almost considered as a fluid oS matter, circulating 


to supply the waste of the living solids, The analogous ef- 
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fects produced at the same time on the solids and on the 
lymph of the blood by various causes, by lightning or the’ 
electric fluid, by certain animal poisons, by breathing de- 
leterious airs, by violent death, &c. leave nodoubt that the 
properties of both are the same. The facts which M. Bar-’ 
thez has collected, have been frequently brought toge- 
ther by other writers on this subject. With respect to 
the secretion of different fluids from the blood, which the 
principles of mechanism and of chemistry are | inade- 
quate to explain, M. Barthez finds no difficulty. He refers 
it at once to the action of the vital principle, and imagines 
that he has solved the mystery. But this is simply . stating 
the fact, that secretion is one of the phenomena, which en- 
ter into ghe abstract notion of life: it is merely jnforming us 
that it is an action exclusively observed in living beings. 
No analogy or resemblance is pointed out between this, and 
any other process, with the nature of which we are better 
acquainted: we are left in our former ignorance. 

Ve were considerably a org with the subsequent 
chapter, which treats of vital heat. From a writer so fully 
acquainted with the advancements of the present age in the 
sciences of chemistry and physiology, wedid not expect 
such a tissue of erroneous reasoning, so many frivolous ob- 
jections to received opinions, and such futile hypothesés to 
be substituted in their place. We shall content ourselves 
with observing, that he attributes the heat generated in ani- 
mal bodies to the motions of the flaids and the friction of the 
solids, which are produced by the sital principle; and he 
supposes motion and friction of this sort,éven whiere it is 
insensible. Toillustrate this, he tells us of the light of glow- 
worms, and from the eyes of cats, of flashes of light produ- 
ced by pressure on the eyeball or on the brain, of electrical 
fishes, &c. all of which have not the slightest relation to the 
production of animal heat. He thinks it impossible to as- 
“9 areason for the difference of heat in hot and cold blood- 
ed animals; and after quoting Buffon, who states that the 
heat of animals is in general at the extent of their lungs, ! 
strangely concludes, that the chief action of the lungs con- 
sists inexciting throughout the saoters the towi¢ actions, aud 
that in fact respiration is a cooling or moderatibg process. 
It is unnecessary to suggest one word of reply to all this ir- 
relevant argument oe exploded theory. We fear that, ia 
spite of his attachment to the ‘ bonne méthode de. philoso- 
pher,’ M. Barthez has been unable to banish the principles of 
early education, by the study of recently discovered truths, 
and that his prejudices are deeply rooted, There is one 
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difficulty, equally attached to all theories on this subjee 
that the heat of animals remains at its usual point in all tem. 
peratures; but the ingenious and convenient Archeus, the 
omnipotent vital principle is always ready to cut the knot 
which the author cannot untie. * This principle varies the 
tonic motions of agitation or of contractian, and the intestine 
motions of the flaids, for this purpose, according to its ori- 
ginal laws, jin relation to the different temperature of the 
atmosphere.’ 


* Thus it lights up, in the body which it animates, a fire that burns 
with unvarying temperature ; that is not increased under the heats 
of Senegal, nor extinguished amid the frosts of Siberia.’ 


Four chapters of the second yolume are appropriafed to the 
arrangement of a numerous collection of facts, relative to the 
sympathies which are observed among different organs of the 
human body, with a view to the deduction of sume general 
and satisfactory results. Many of the facts are interesting, 
but we have not remarked any novelty or importance de- 
duced from the classification. 

He néxt treats of what he calls the complete system of 
the ‘powers of the vital principle, and the changes it is lia- 
ble to, which he branches off into a discussion respecting 
nervous and malignant diseases, and the changes induced by 
poisons.. In regard to the former, he laynches into a sea 
of hypothetical trifling, which he dignifies with the title of 
* La vraie theorie,’ and which he claims the merit of being the 
first to develope ; but which, it must be observed, leads only 
to the common practical conclusion, that stimulants and 
sedatiyes are the proper remedics in nervous diseases, ac- 
cording a$ atohy or spasm prevails; and that, in malignant 
complaints, fresh air and cordials, especially wine, are the 
most important remedies. What then is the merit or the 
advantage of this true theory ? Celsus long ago justly remark- 
ed in regard to such speculations, ‘ nihil istas cogitationes 
ad medicinam pertinere, eo quoque disci, quod, qui diversa 
de his sensetint, ad eandem tamen sanitatem homines perdux 
érint...a certis potius et exploratis petendum esse presidium, 
idest, his, que experientia in ipsis curationibus docuerit, sicut 
jn ceteris omnibus artibus.” We recommend these obser- 
vations of the Roman to the attention of M. Barthez, and 
his theorizing brethren. On the subject of poisons he has 
collected a number of facts with respect to the action of 
different species on different animals, in order to shew that 
the action of many of them is specific, or relative to the 
constitution of ' particular- animals. He intermingles with 
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these well attested facts, several tales respecting the bites of 
rabid or enraged dnitmals, ih which the peculiar manners of 
the animal were communicated to the human species. ° Thus 
he quotes instances of mén barking and attempting to ‘bite 
in hydrophobia; of others mewing like cats, after bei 
bitten by these animals; and of others again, who fla 
their armsand crowed like cocks, after receiving a bite from 
one of these birds. This, however, it must be added, is the 
only instance in which the author's credulity has exceeded 
his judgment. 

The subject of temperament is, on the whole, well dis- 
cussed ; but many of M. Barthez’s remarks relate rather to 
the changes of habit prodaced in the course of life by ex- 
ternal circumstances, than to that connate and original con 
stitution of the body, which characterizes individualé, and 
with which certain physical'and moral phénon.eta are usu- 
ally connected. ‘The most important part of the discussion 
regards the comparative influence of physical and moral eau- 
ses in modifying haman temperament. We have. not room 
at present, to enter far into the subject... The effects of cli- 
mate, the author observes, are obvious both. on* man and on 
other animals: in the latter it changes their colour, figure, 


‘and size, &e. He believes that in general the extremities 


of the temperate zones bordering on the frigid, are. the si- 
tuations most favourable to human stature. ‘There are sonie 
exceptions, however, as in the Laplanders. The internal 
effects of climate on the constitution are also important, 
and the author, with some ingenuity, traces an analogy bes 
tween its effects on the physical and moral habits of the bos 
dy. Thus excessive heat produces languor, a great sensibi- 
lity to the action of medicines and other agents, and at the 
same time a tendency toexcessive action or spasm; and a simi- 
lar influence may be observed on the mannersof the people in 
torrid climes. ‘The Hindoos, for instance, are a timid race, 
yet on particular occasions capableof a sort of spasmodic 
effort of resolution, asin the case of the women, who burn 
themselves todeath. But the author concedes too much te 
the influence of physical causes, when he attributes impor- 
tant effects resulting from the soi/: The inhabitants of Scy- 
thia, he says, were all alike ; those of modern Russia have 
throughout a similar resemblance. But this must be obvi- 
ously the result of similar manners, religion, and gavera- 
ment; since both soil and climate in a country so extensive 
must be extremely various. And, as M. Barthez aftes- 
wards yemarks, political circumstances surmount the influ- 
ence of climates. Greece and Egypt have not ¢hanged 
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their soi], but the courage and the genius of the people of 
both countries haye withered puder the barbarism of their 
government. 


* The grand improvements of the human mind are necessarily de- 
pendant on the moral and political circumstances which produce and 
multiply to excess the artificial wants of man, which occasion ines 
qualities in his furtune and condition, and give rise to the revolutions 
and the complicated foims of different governments, 

* When we contemplate the constant, and often periosdical, chan- 
ges, which history shews us have taken place in these political and 
moral cayses in all ages; how can we accede to the opinion, which 
some persons have endeavoured to propagate in modern timéds, that 
the human mind is absolutely destined to attain an indefinite state of 

erfection, tawards which it will unceasingly advance with the pase 
sing ages of the world.’ 


It would have been well had this argument been duly im, 
pressed on the Godwins, &c. of the Age of Reason. 

M. Barthez concludes his work with a chapter rela- 
tive to the modification of the powers of life, produced 
by age, and to its termination in death. Galen and 
Stahi have justly remarked, that since man lives long, we 
can discover no reason @ priort why he should not Jive for 
ever. The usual reasons that are urged, are that the organs 
become rigid, and the humours are materially changed. But 
these changes are equally difficult to explain with death itself. 
Therefore we can only, with M. Barthez, refer all to the 

imordial laws of the constitution, or in other words, confess 
that we know nothing more than the fact. He concludes with 
observations on the most common causes of death, on the 
mortality of differentseasonsand climates, and with a descrip 
tion of the signs of death, of apparent death and the means 
of resuscitation, and of the progress of dying in different in- 
stances. He believes, and from observation we fully accord 
with him in the belief, that in general death is not accompa~ 
nied with painful sensations, rather perhaps with such as are 
pleasant, and somewhat similar to those of approaching 
sleep; and that, in the feebleness which precedes it, it is by 
no means feared. , 

We have taken ample notice of this work, as the produc- 
tion of a man of great professional learning, a veteran in 
the field of practical medicine and of speculative physiology ; 
and have endeavoured to convey to our readers the impres- 
sion which its perusal made upon ourselves. It. abounds, 
both in the text and in the notes, with various knowledge, 
more especially from all the modern writers of distinguished 
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oredit, which is brought together inte useful groups. But 
we must peremptorily deny to the.auther the meed of praise 
which he repeatedly claima; ‘since we cannot trace that spi- 
rit of philosophical induction, which in theory he appears 
$0 well to understand ; por can we d.scover any originality 
of deduction, which is consistent with that spirit; nor ang 
new light springing from the focus, to which he has brought 
the facts in his possession. He is often misled by worda, 
as in the frequent ‘personification’ of the vital principle ; 
his views are often partial, as in discussing the nature of 
this principle, without allusion to the condition of the vari+ 
ous tribes of animals; and his theoretical inferences do not 
lead to any useful or practicalend. Hig merit is that of 
collection, not of philosophical arrangement. 


Arr. Il.—Tableaux Comparatifs des depenses, &. 


A Comparative Account of the Expences and Revenues of 
France and England. Accompanied with Considerations 
on the Resources of the twa Countries, and being at the same 
time a Refutation of the Work of M. Gentz. M. 
Sabatier. 8v. Paris. 1805. Imported by Deconeby. 


THE guthor of this work, actuated, as he informs ys, by 
national pride, undertakes to correct what he calls the errors 
and misrepresentations of M. Genta, and by minpte details 
to prove the superior advantages of France in point of ipance, 
and in almost every branch of the resources which cgntribyte 
to national importance and prosperity. 

While M. Sabatier accuses other writers of partiality in 
favour of England, it is natural enough to believe that he 
himself is not devoid of netional prejudice. We shall take 
notice of some of his principal statements, accompanied with 
such remarks as appear necessary to ascertain their real value 
and importance. It is true, as stated in the first chapter, 
that the apparent expenditure of Great Britain exceeds that 
of France by nearly forty millions sterling ; but he totally 
omits to draw the evident conclusion, that while this enor- 
mous expenditure is met with comparative facility, and legi- 
timate means of supply, the greatly inferior revenue of Frapce 
is collected with dithcylty, and aided by fraud, injustige and 
plunder, He consoles hunself, however, with the hopes that 
the resourcesof France will gradually unfold thempelyes yotjl 
they produce advantages far tn those enjoyed by this 
eouatry. The first particulas taken notice of, the navy, is 
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certainly not the most flattering to his expectations. Upon this 
subject he wisely says little, and the late glorious triamphs of 
the British flag have contributed ‘to remove to a still greater 
distance, all hopes of rivalling this country in the empire of 
the seas. After some superficial remarks on the expences 
of the army, on the expences which in this country come 
under the heads of the civil list and miscellaneous services, on 
the public debt and management of the poor, M, Sabatier 
proceeds more minutely to examine the actual resources of 
the two nations. He makes a ridiculous mistake in stating 
fe expence to government on account of volunteer corps, 
during the year 1804, to be twelve millions ; and in boasting 
of the public debt of France being under three millions ster- 
ling, he loses sight of the unjust and infamous expedients by 
which the capital of the debt has repeatedly been_annihila- 
ted, and the difficulty of procuring any loans, but by forced 
and fraudulent measures. 

In estimating the resources of the two nations, M. Saba- 
tier thinks proper to confess, that the calculations in this 
respect in Great Britain, are from a variety of causes more 
certain and accurate than in France. His own calculations 
indeed are founded on mere conjecture, and- entitled to 
little credit. He admits the fact, however, only to get rid of 
a formidable objection to his own theory, which is opposed 
by all tlie previous statements of his owncountrymen. He 
must first, therefore, prove them to be in error, to clear the 
way for his own conclusions. Upon the testimony of 
Cassaux, Lavoisier, Dedelai d’Agier, and barticularly of 
Arnould it hisdiscourse to the Council of Ancients, M. Gentz 
shews that the annual net produce of the land, in England 
alone, is equal to that of France before the revolution, éstimat- 
ed at forty-four millions sterling. This comprehends only 
the actual rental and the profits of the farmer. Our author 
wishes us to believe, that the statement of Arnould is far 
below the truth, and was calculated only to answer the par- 
ticular purpose of shewing the impolicy of raising so great a 
part of the supplies by a direct land tax. He acknowledges 
that he has no data, more certain than those of his predeces- 
sors, and therefore only throws out a few ingenious supposi- 
tions, which do not merit a serious answer, as the whole of his 
argument resolvesitself into the unfounded and’ ideal proposi- 
tion, that as the population of France is three times greater than 
that of England, it must be three times richer in territorial 
produce. Upon the same principle, and without the shadow 
of an argument to prove it, he calculates the comparative 
produce of the wages of labour, both of persons employed in 
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agriculture and in vatious trades and manufactures, and also 
the net rents of houses. He takes the data’ of M. Gentz as 
applicable to England, and the simple process of multiplying 
by three, gives the result in favour of France. Upon the 
subject of forests, mines, and fisheries, the observations of 
M. Sabatier deserve a little more attention. He cannot 
deny the evident superiority of Great Britain in the practical 
application of industry, machinery and capital ; but after an 
exaggerated statement of the natural advantages possessed 
by France, he flatters himself, with foolish. confidence, that 
the great nation has only to will it, and art and science will 
‘immediately conspire to produce the greatest possible im~ 
rovement. 

The forests in the French Pyrenees, in the departments 
of Auvergne, Nivernois, Berry, Burgundy, Upper Dau- 
ners &c. are mentioned as containing fine timber fit for 

uilding both merchant vessels and ships of war, but 
the want of easy communication with the sea ports by 
means of water carriage renders them as yet of little or uo 
use. Wood for fuel is found in abundance; but in the 
large towns, and'particularly in the capital, itis extravagantly 
dear. From want of water, and various obstructions it fre- 
quently requires four years lo bring a float of wood to Paris 
from a distance of forty or fifty leagues. : 
__ M.: Sabatier employs a long chapter to demonstrate 
the advantage of using coal instead of wood both for ordi- 
nary consumption,and particularly for the supply of manufac- 
tories which have been or may yet be established. He as- 
serts that more than fifty departments possess this article in 
‘abundance, and attributes ‘the reluctance in working the 
mines, many of which are well situated near navigable ri- 
vets, to.a stupid prejudice entertained by manufacturers and 
the inhabitants in general. We imagine, however, that 
more fortnidable obstacles are to be found in the want of 
machinery and of able engineers, and still more in the wans 
of capital which may be securely employed in expensive 
oy espe alte é , wer 
he iron ores of France, which constitute the sole mineral 
production it possessés of any consequence, are highly over- 
stated both in quantity and quality, and the manufacturing 
establishments for the various operations of carting, cementing 
-and hammering, are as. vet in an infant state. "When M. 
Sabatier estimates: the profits of internal commeree in 
France at three times the amount of those of Great’ Bei- 
tain, dnd asserts that the advantages derived from fisheriés, 
foreign possessions, and foreign commerce aré in each branch 
equa! at least to those of this country, the statement is too 
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impudent even for a Frenchitian to require a serious answer. 
A comparative table is introduced at the end of the work, 
giving a result in favour of France in the proportion of about 
téh to four; butin respect tothe actual stale and resources of 
France it is a contemptible fabrication, not calculated to im- 
pose on arly one who possesses the slightest degree of real 
informativii upon the subject. 


a, ose 








Arr. II] —Monumens Celtiques, &c. 

Celife Monuments; or an Inguiry into the Worship of Stones. 
By M.Cambry. sro. Paris. 1305. lmported by De- 
bofle. 

THE study of antiquities throws considerable light on the 
primitive history of matkind. It shetws the incipient state 
of the arts, and discovers the first rude beginnings of civi- 
lized sodiety. ‘That part of this braech of stady which M. 
Cambiy has treated in the present work, relates prinvipally to 
those huge and shapeless collections of single stones arranged 
in vatious forms, which aré found in diffeteht parts of the 
world, and are supposed to be of Celtic origin. Of these sin- 
gulaily ctirious reliqhes of atitiquity, the most extraordinar 
are thosé of Catnacin France and of Stonehetige in England. 
The stones at Carnac are thuch more numerous and spread 
over a larget space than those at Stonehenge-At Carnac, 
which is a village in the department of Morbihan and three 
leagues from the town of Atiray in the cideoant Brittany, 
there is an imnetise huinber of huge stohes ranged in eleven 
lines,which aré separated by a space of about thirty feet. These 
étofiés, which are said at preseit to amount to 4000, are 
bedded in the sand. They have no foundation to support 
thei, tor are they always placed on their heaviest or broad- 
estends. Some of them may be made to ostillate; but they 
stil] preserve their equilibrinm,as if the authors of this shape- 
less pile bad been anxious to leave to posterity a perplexing 
méinorial of theit mwethanic skill, As might naturally be 
supposed, the origin of this stupendous monument, which is 
lost in the long night of time, has been ascribed to the most 
fanciful causes, and béen enveloped itt the mest visionary 
tales. With sorte it is one of Ceésar’s legions miraculous! 
changed into stone ; with others the playful execution of lit 
demons and omnipotent dwarfs, who bore these enormous 
imasses from some distant qtufries and arranged them in 
Yhystic lines. Here they often trip iton the pliant toe till the 
orig dawn, and woe be to the traveller who disturbs them 
in the merry dance! Some ithagine that one of these stonts 
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contains an immense treasure, and.that the rest were placed 
to concéal the secret, the master-key to which is deposited 
in the tower of London. Otters say that these stones area 
gradual accumulation; that in the month of Juue in every 
year one was added to the number ; and that the ceremony 
was préééded by expensive illuminations. Some truth may 
pérhaps be éuvéloped in thislast tradition. Nor does itseem 
ultlikely that these stones had some reference to astronomi- 
éal observations. The season of the year, the summer solstice, 
in which a fresh stone was added to the collection, and other 
citcuiistarices, favour the supposition. And the lines im 
Which the stones are placed may probably relate to the zo« 
diac, in whith the most ancient astronomers acknowledged 
only eleven signs. The new stone was an annual offering to 
the stars, or like the new nail which the Romans fixed in the 
temple of Jupiter in times of difficulty and distress, might be 
itterided to servé some purposes of superstition. The stones 
at Carnac are of different sizes, but though far more numerous, 
they seem fo contain no single stones so large as some which 
are found at Stonehenge. The highest stone stands about 
twenty-one or twenty-two feet cut of the earth ; and one of 
them is twenty two feet high, twelve wide, and six thick, 
without ificluding the part which is buriéd in the sand. It 
must weizh aboat 256,S00lb. There are some quarries about 
a league from Carnac, from which the stones were probably 
extracted. Carnac appears to have been one of the principal 
seats of Druidical superstition. ) 
Previous to the atrival-of the Saxons, England was one 
of the favoured resorts of the Druids, and Stonehenge still 
bears aunple testimony to their existence and their skill. 
This interesting remain of antiquity is — of a dou- 
ble circle of upright stones, cross stones, covered stones 
of a prodigious size. Some of them are twenty-eight feet 
high and seven broad. Placed in the midst ‘of a spadions 
plain, with no objects whatever near to divert the attention, 
or tu ditninish their magnitude by comparison, they até no 
sooner setn than the eye is fixed, as if by fascination, to the 
spot; sensations of awe and admiration are excited, which 
border on the éffect of the sublime; and these sensations 
are increased by the thiek cloud of antiquity, which veils 
the origin, combined with a consciousness of some great 
but unkown mechanic pes which must have been ex- 
erted in the erection of this stupendous structure. The 
time when, and the particular wses for which these massive 
stonés were brought together are not known with any cet- 
tainty. No delusions ate more common than those of the 
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antiquarian. For want of documents he resorts to conjees 
ture, and his conjectures are often most fanciful and wild. 
Seme have supposed these stones anterior to the deluge; 
and the honour of the erection has by others been ascribed 
to the devil and to Merlin the enehavter. Bat all .sober 
antiquaries consider Stonehenge as the work of Druidicak 
skit, and consecrated to the mysterious rites of Druidical 
theology. The largest circle of stones is about 109 feet 
in diameter; and there are two small oval inclosures, in 
one of which are two blocks of blue marble of about 16 
feet high and six thick, which are supposed to have served 
as the altars of the sanctnary. When we consider that 
there are no quarrieswithin thirty miles of Stonehenge, frout 
which stones of this nature and size could have been drawn, 
we must be astonished that the mechanic powers were in so 
early and so rude a period, so well understood and so sucs 
cessfully employed. But it is not improbable that in the 
‘dark backward and abysm of time,’ there have been pe- 
riods of comparative civilization and science, of which the 
yecords of history furnish no account, but of which some 
imperfect vestiges still appear in the mutilated monuments 
of antiquity. 

Among the most curious remains of Celtic origin and 

proofs of Celtie skill:may be reckoned the rocking stones 
which are found in different parts of Europe, of which there 
are several in-this island. Some of them are enormous mas- 
ses placed in a centrical point on other stones, moving with 
the slightest impulsion, aud preserving their equilibrium tor 
ages: ; 
"It is grateful to behold the mind of man thus exerting its 
powers in the infancy of time, and leaving traces of its ope- 
rations which the philosophical and the profound of later 
ages regard with reverence and view with admiration. 

M. Cambry :strongly recommends the study of the Celtic 


language, which he considers as ove of the principal parents 
of the French, and as necessary to illustrate the early history 


and the primitive state of France. The Celtic language is 
still spoken in Brittany, in Cornwall, and in Ireland. |The 
degree of science, civilization, and art, to which ahy people 
had in some remote peried attained, might with considerable 


- ¢ertainty be deduced trom the vocabulary of their language, 
- if every other memorial had perished. ‘The terins of science 
-and ofart shew in a great measure the state of science and 


,of art. . The operations. of art give birth te the terms of art. 


-Scienti&c.exertions must precede the vocabulary of scienee. 
- It is not new. terms which oceasion new inventions, but new 


inventions which produce new terms, A language becomes 
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copious in proportion to the intellectual exertions of a peo- 
ple; in rtion as arts, manufactures, and commerce, in- 
erease their wants, enlarge their, ipterceurse, and multiply 
their relations. If in any antient language we find many 
abstract ternrs, it is a proof that the people of that peri 
were habituated to reflection ; and that they had at least 
made some advances’ beyond the narrow boundary of parti- 
cular truths into the spacious circumference of pin i 
generalities. The powers of reflection are limited by the 
vocabulary of abstraction; and if we had a-definite, a dis- 
tinct, and luminous vocabulary to express the diversified ope- 
rations of the inind, and sensations of. the heart, a final 
period would be put to the impositions of sophists, and the 
tricks of priests. The cloudy ambiguities of theology, and 
the perplexing jargon of metaphysics, would disappear when 
they could no longer be saved from extermination or shield- 
ed from disgrace by the equivocations of language, and 
the fraudulent legerdemain of speech. Common sense 
would not be lost sight of even in the most profound and in- 
teresting speculations. If we may trust to the light of ety- 
mological inquiry, there do appear to have been trmes when, 
from the distinct and definite sense im which every word 
was used, no disputes could have been occasioned by vere 
bal ambiguities. me ; 


Art. IV.—De L’ Amour, consideré dans les lois reelles, Sc. 


Of Love considered in its natural Laws, and in the social 
Forms of the Union of the Sexes. ByM. de Senancour. 800. 
pp. 287. Paris. 1806. Imported by De Conchy. 


‘] am about to speak of one of the first necessities of man. I 
shall speak of it with a disordered and feeble voice, and I shall 
remain far below so grand an object,’ says M. de Senancour 
in the first paragraph of what he learnedly agd ingeniously 
styleshis ‘ Observation.’ Now this same observation is the 
likest thing to a preface that we have happened to meet 
with in the course of our experience; but MP de Senencour 
assures us that it is not so,and that if any body should call it by 
that appellation, he would reply that it is an ‘ Observation.’ 
For the style of the work at large, he modestly declares in 
the same place that it woald require considerable alterations 
before be could say that he was generally satisfied with it; 
and we believe, thatif his readers were, in imitation of his il- 
lustrious example, to write a second ‘Observation,’ they would 
generally concur in this respect with the opinion of the au- 
thor. He seems indeed to be master of few of the graces of 
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compesition, to be affected without ingenuity, to be obscure 
without profundity, andito imitate the inflation of poetry, 
without catching its. fixe;i or being animated by its enthu- 
siasm. ! ! . 

This treatise on Love is only part of alarger work which 
the author has.long bad.in contemplation. He avows that 
he knows not how it will be received by the public, but that 
if. he had made it such as it ought to be, he might, with pro- 
priety, exclaim as others have done, ‘Il have erected a menu- 
ment.’ But M. de Senancour pretends to nothing ; be gives 
his essay as it is, without comment, and only hopes that. it 
may produce some secret and private utility. Full of that 
insidious philanthropy which affects to aim at the unattain- 
able object of the good of the human race, which despises. lo- 
cal Jaws as barbarous inventions, and antient opinions as de- 
structive prejudices, he pours forth to his reader a torrent ot 
French morality, of which self-gratification is the first prin- 
ciple, and personal safety the noblest end. So widely differ- 
ent are the principles which are admired and cultivated in 
this country, so highly do we value the chaste nicety of fe- 
male decorum, that the work before us, which, will probably 
have a considerable sale in France, and neither shock. the 
feelings nor revolt the delicacy of the people, would here be 
received with disgust, or rejected with horror. Many parts 
of this performance are such as necessarily to preclude us from 
any very minute criticism of its contents, as it is not our in- 
tention tobe the retailers of M. de Senancour’s system of loose- 
morais and indifferent religion. But these more objectiona- 
ble parts being neglected, there remains enough to demon- 
strate the futility of his reasonings, the absurdity of his illus- 
trations, and the affectation of his style. 

_ The work is divided into sections, in the first of whieh love 
is considered in man in general. Here we first learn that 
‘ the human affections are the movements excited by rela- 
tions perceived according to that harmony which binds al} 
beings in an unlimited dependence.” This nmay perhaps pass 
fora definition, though ic seems much better fitted to figure 
as a riddle. But M. de Sevancour delights to deal out propo- 
sitions cloathed in oracular obscurity, and aiming at oraci- 
lar wisdom. Almost in the next page be declares ‘ that the 
morality of man is a part of the abstract wor!d,’ and immedi- 
ately r he begins to explain the elements of* his moral 
code, and assures us that the virtues of the human race have 
no other essential foundation than the necessity of food and 
sleep, of avoiding a and desiring reprodyction, In 
this sentence he betrays his partiality to the least noble and 


elevating of the systems of ethics, which disclaims all love of 
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vittue for its own sake, which does not even trace our ap-— 


proval of the right to the wish of obtaining the approbation 
of the Deity, but adopts the primciple of pleasure in its least 
attractive guise, and would leave to man no other rules of 
conduct than to the birds of the air or the beasts of the 
forest, all whose actions are governed, without doubt, by the 
very causes here held out as the grownd-work of human 
excellénce. For by what can the vilest and lowest of the 
animal race be induced to move from the spot on which it 
rests, unless to procure food, to search for a commodious 
place for sleep, to avoid injuries, or to reproduce itself? The 
analogy between.the highest and the inferior orders of crea- 
tures, Is certainiy in many points strong; but we think’ it 
totally fails when it is attempted to identify the causes and 
rules of their actions. 

In the latter part of this section M, de Senancour descants 
with great vigour on the pains which natare has taken to 
spread the reign of love. ‘ Since love is natural,’ says he, 
* since it is inevitable, it is essentially good. {[t is honour- 
able, itis sublime : for the beautiful is its object, harmony its 
principle and its aim So thought in some sespects an abler 
writer, who has said 


Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem, 

Efficis ut cupide generatim secla propagent. 
But M. deSenancour was engaged to compose a work on love, 
and how could this have been effected without eslarging his 
observations far beyond the limits’ of sober sense or sound 
philosophy? This section is concluded with a sort of abridg- 
ment of the author’s doctrine, or, as it may be called, his moral 
creed ; which we present to our readers as a specimen of the 
novelty, ingenuity, and clearness of this writer’s ideas : 

‘ The passions are the progressive sentiments of moral relations. 

* Morality is justice in action. 

. Justice is the consequence of equity. 

* Equity is the intellectual result of the view of the equili- 
brium : Equity is mathematical. 

* Justice is moral equity. 

* Equity is the means, justice is the product. 

* The understanding recognises and sees equity: it discovers 
and wishes for justice. 

* Equity is the assistance and rule of the understanding: justice 
is its will expressed, and, as it were, a just feature of its vast con- 
ceptions, ; 

* Equity is the supreme conception. 

‘ Justice is the eternal idea. 

* Justice submits the affections to the idea. 

*‘ Every law ts the mode of a relation, 
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» 
* Primitive law is the mode of the movement of the world; 
* The true modé of the institutions of states existed before man 


existed. ‘ 
‘ This movement of the world is necessary: it is eternal ; it is 


then just. 
* Thus primitive law is just: thus every human law which is not 


modelled on the great archetype is not a law : but a parody of a law. 
Before primitive law there is nothing except the necessity of that 
law; it is the nature of things, absolute abstraction, destiny.’ 


Some of this we understand, and pronounceit to be nonsense: 
some we do not understand, and ean only conjecture to be so ; 
but we should be happy to learn from M. de Senancour what 
sort of thing his necessity of law is, and whether the old fash- 
ioved hypothesis of a Deity might not have been just as in- 
telligible, nearly as probable, and almost as useful, to explain 
the origin of those laws which have given him so much 


trouble to 80 little purpose. 
‘ These rapid and incomplete sketches,’ are addressed by 


M. de Senancour to ten men in Europe who are not named, 


but who are humbly requested to put the finishing hand to 
thém, only it is bargained that a legislator shall be one of 
these decemviri. Probably this 1s ao ingenious way of 
telling the world that these observations are a great deal too | 
profound for them to understand. We confess ourselves to 
be one of the world in this instance, and should really be at a 
loss to express our opinion of the merits of this germ of 
legislation,did not M. de Senancour himself afford us language 
happily appropriate to the description of our feeling. ‘When 
this article,’ says he, ‘ shall be digested, they will call it rash, 
romantic, perhaps absurd.’ . 

In the second section M. de Senancour considers love mo- 
rally and civilly, as it exists in society; and here is the first 
inquiry concerning the sentiment of love, and its moral effect, 
and whether it be any thing more than vanity. ‘ Love,’ ob- 
servesour author, ‘is the grand mystery of life; and the secret 
beauties of the world are thrown away upon man alone, There 
is vo love without depth.’ In thesame strain, through many 
pages, he pursues his subject, which flies as he approaches, 
surrounding itself bya veil ofobscurity, which refusesto yield 
a way tothe efforts of an enthusiastic philosophy, expressed 
in a mysterious jargon. Love, however, being an ever present 
inmate of the human heart, cannot,according to M .de Senan- 
cour, long weat an object, and that being-acqtired, the yio- 
Jence of its unrestrained action was found to be too great, 
and laws were devised to curb its excesses. Hence, he 


asserts, priests of all religions have discovered this to be a 
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favourable opportunity for shackling yet further the actions 
of men, knowing well that the more they require of men, the 
better they will govern them :—a weak and miserable so- 
phism, confounding true and false religions in one onde- 
served reproach, and ignorant of the love of virtue, which is 
a principle of the human heart, and one of its brightest 
ornaments. This section concludes with a dissertation in 
the usual style of profound learning, on the difference of 
love in the two sexes, and the addition which the mental 
love affords to the corporeal, comprehending some dis- 
cussions which we do not chuse to consider in this place. 

In the next division we find the ‘natural laws’ of love 
under consideration. Here exclusive possession is repre- 
sented as the consequence of that disposition shown through- 
out all nature, to make sure of hec desired ends, by con- 
stituting the causes more powerful and. more frequent than 
what are merely necessary to produce the effect : and hence 
M. de Senancour affirms, our desires extend themselves be- 
yond our real necessities, and we are not satisfied with ‘the 
possession, but with the exclusive possession of the female 
sex. But surely there are other reasons which contribute 
among the human race to this desire of permanent union, 
and which might not have been unworthy of the-attention 
of an inquirer, who would penetrate into the recesses of the 
heart. In the words of one of our noblest poets, the differ- 
ent arguments which might have induced mankind to 
the invention of a perpetual union of the sexes, are most 
completely as well as elegantly expressed : 

* Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise, of all things common else. 
By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known.———— 
Here Love his golden shaft employs, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings ; 
Reigns here and revels. not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendeared F 

Surely some better reasons are here aes for ‘ exclu- 
sive possession’ than any thatcan be drawn from the mete vio- 
lence of desires. Nay, if we were forced to abandon the opi- 
nion of Milton, we should prefer infinitely the theory which 
represents chastity as a refinement in luxury, to this which 
attributes its origin to the bestial violence of the appetites of 
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man. Nothing shews a Jess comprehensive mind, than thua 
to pick out one of our propensities, and solely because that 
is in common with us and the inferior animals and because 
it suit$ a general view thus to degrade the human race, to 
neglect the other obvious and strong motives which direct our 
actions. In this section we have a great deal of French rea- 
soning upon the absurdity of jealousy, very inconsistent 
with that value which in this conntry 1s put upon the vir- 
tues of constancy and female modesty. In consequence, 
chastity, continence, and delicacy are reckoned to be very 
good things when they are to be had, but the absence of 
them not to be a reasonable cause of distress. One obser- 
vation may be here made; wherever these virtues are so 
talked of and regarded, we may be assured that they very 
seldom exist. ‘That nicety of female conduct which is here 
so highly esteemed, isin many parts of the continent hardy 
understood. In France and Germany a known adulteress is 
received in society without reluctance: in this country, 
thank God, that practice is yet confined to the higher ranks, 
and even there admitted with limitations. Long may it be 
so resiricted!—In the latter part of this section of the work 
before us there are some rather ingenious remarks on the 
subject of modesty, which we cannot transcribe, and of 
which though we approve the ingenuity, we do not mean to 
admit the justness, 

The vext section is devoted to the consideration of the 
duties of love, and their violation; of adultery, rape, divorce, 
libertinism; and the question whether female honour consists in 
chastity alone, which M.de Senancour answers, asmight be 
expected, in the negative. The fifth section treats of enjoy- 
ments ; its contents are such as forbid us to enter into any 
investigation of their merits. 

In the sixth section different customs regarding loveare the 
subject of inquiry ; and here the author avows himself to be 
the decided enemy of marriage, which he asserts tohave 
wholly failed in the purpose for which it was instituted, and 
that chiefly on account of the restrictions imposed by the 
Jaws of most countries upon divorces. ‘These restrictions, 
however, the experience of France itself has shown to be 
essential to the good morals of society; and so they must 
be regarded by any man who does not consider marriage 
merely as the means of gratifying one of the lowest passions 
of the human race. M. de Senancour explains in this place the 
reason whi parents are not generally beloved by their chil- 
dren, and attributes their indifference to the discordance of 
age. In this country, however, the fact is not as here stated. 
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‘We do not find that aged fathers are less beloved by their 
effspring than younger ones, but rathér the contrary. Every 
generous and noble principle, however, is disliked and avoided 
by. this author. — 

t appears clearly from the account which we have given, 
as well as from the whole tenor of the present work, that M. 
de Senanccaur is altogether attached to the Epicurean school. 
Pleasure is his only good and his only abject. This, which 
* may be easily gathered from his train of thinking, ie avows 
openly in his conclusion. ‘ The art of enjoyment is the true 
science of life;’ but unfortunately, he has attributed too 
great a share of this enjoyment to the sénses, und neglected 
by far too much the nobler parts of our nature. Upon the 
whole, we cannot help ranking M. de Senancovr with the 
rest of the system-mongers of these modern days,who in their 
attempts to mend have generally spoiled or destroyed the ob- 
ject of their cares. As for religion, there is no trait of itin the 
whole performance, and the great aim may be asserted tobe, 
to persuade men and women to live with each other in promis- 
cuous intercourse,unbound by any ties,and unrestrained by the 
interference of law. ‘The females, in particular,are little likely 
to be persuaded to concur in these sentiments,wherever at least 
they have a just view oftheir own interest and altimate advan- 
tage. The short-lived and insufficient pleasures of their youth 
would be succeeded by along winter of neglect, uncheered by 
the sweets of domestic intercourse; and the gain of aféw 
moments would be dearly purchased by the languishment 
and misery of succeeding years. ir 

We cannot recommend the perusal of this work to dur 
readers; it is the very froth and scum of the worst species of 
French philosaphical morality; but, like other froths, contains 
that within it which may ferment and deteriorate, which 
may poison the solid principles of our youth, and direct 
their attention to objects naturally too attractive to be con- 
sidered with calmness in the hey-day of our blood, and which 
are dangerous even to grey hairs and mature experience. 
We commit it to the tev men whom ‘he has summoned as 
his jury: let them deal mercy in justice; and if his assertion 
be correct that these ten only will understand or appreciate 
a work too profound or too obscure for the ignoble crowd, 
Jet his impotence of mischief excuse his desire of evil, and an 
eternal veil of oblivion hide the author ‘and bis performance 
for ever from our view. 
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Arr. V.—Beytrage zur Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 


&e. 


Part I.Contributions towards an Introduction to the Old Tgs- 
tament, by Wilhelm Martin Leberecht de Wette, Teacher of 
Philosophy at Jena, with a Preface ; by Doctor Griesbach, 
First Volume. 


Part 11.4 Critical Inquiry into the Credibility of the Book of 
Chronicles with a Reference to the Books of Moses and the 
giving of the Law. A Supplement to Vaters’s Inqui- 
ries into the Pentateuch. 8vo. Halle. 1806. 


IN this work we meet with profundity of research, with 
acuteness of remark, and solidity of judgment, with origi- 
nality of conceptions and views, and pleasing and lively 
style. Such are the talents which are requisite in an inqui- 
ry into the Old Testament. The happy revival of this study 
by the elaborate, the erudite, and the virtuous Eichhorn, was 
_ commenced in too pleasing and ingenious a form for criti- 
cism, after acold examination of important arguments, to 
pierce into the depths of detail, and to explore the laby- 
rinths of antiquity; and the multitude of young divines, in- 
stead of advancing in the path of this meritorious leader, 
contented themselves merely with repealing what he had 
said before. The convictions of otHers, which are uttered 
in an imperious tone, seldom say any thing else but what ig 
found scattered in particular treatises and commentaries of 
biblical literature, of which a merely literary notice appears 
in the later editions of Eichhorn’s introduction. The. very 
argumentative D. Jahn has great merit in this department, 
but it is little known ; and the penetrating remarks which 
are found in the rich fragments of Otmar have been thrown 
aside on account of the hypotheses with which they are con~ 
nected. 

It is with abundant satisfaction, therefore, that we notice 
the work of a young man of somuch Jearning and promise, 
who, if he proceed with the same talent for unbiassed and 
recondite investigation, and with the same. zeal for biblical 
philology and history, will secure for himself adistinguished 
niche in the temple of theological fame. Even this first 
volume bears ample testimony to the justice of his claim. 
It is divided, as the title specifies, into two parts; J. 4n His- 
torical and Critical Inquiry into the Books of Chronicles. 
s. 1—139. I]. Results of the Mosaic History and the giving 
of the Law. s. 135—209. The author, according to the 
valuable testimony of the venerable writer of the preface, 
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bong ago imparted to him a treatise in which he had endea- 
voured at large to shew, from a variety both of internal and 
ofexternal proof, that even the second,third,and fourth books 
of Moses were a collection of very different tracts, between 
which there was originally neither harmony nor connection : 
that the book of Deuteronomy appears to have been the 
work of a very different writer, that it constitutes a whole, 
and breathes a spirit which in a very remarkab!e manner dis- 
tinguishes it from the other books; that the composition of 
the Pentateuch inits present form was probably the work . 
of a much later period even than that which is wont to be 
assumed by those learned men, who dény it to be the work 
of Moses; that this assertion is not controverted by the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, with the supposed antient aversion 
of the Samaritans to the Jews, nor by the discovery of the 
law in the temple in the time of Josias, nor even by any 
thing in the historical books of the Old Testament, as far as 
they are rightly understood, with the exception only of seve- 
ral relations in the books of Chronicles; bat that impor- 
tant objections may be urged against the antiquity and 
entire credibility of those books. At the moment when this 
work was completely ready for publication, appeared Va- 
ters’s important treatise on Moses and the authors of the Pen- 
tateuch, in the third part of his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch. Though such a coincidence with another in the 
substance and the results of his investigation might gratify 
a lover of truth, yet in a young author, who was wishing 
to recommend himself to the learned world by an interesting 
and elaborate performance, it could not but excite regret, 
to have his labours anticipated, and. himself undeserved] yex- 
posed to the charge of plagiarism. It is a loss to literature 
that the works of Wette and of Vaters, which were finislied 
at the same time, did not issue at the same time from the 
press. Each of these writers has made very momentous 
remarks his exclusive property. In both works the rea 
der is led in different directions to the same conclusion. 
'The agreement of both is a strong argument of the truth of 
their hypothesis, as is seen in the bold dissertation of Wette, 
in which the book of Deateronomy is proved to be differ- 
ent from the preceding books of the Pentateuch, avd the 
work of a later writer (Jan. 1305) by the deviations in the 
phraseology of Deuteronomy fromthat of the preceding books. 
The composition of Wette, if we may judge trom the. proof 
before us, excels that of Vater ina more animated progtes- 
sion of thought, in force of judgment, and strength of inter- 
euce. The work of Vater, by too indulgent a reference to 
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al] the opposite arguments and objections, may obtain the 
appearance of greater impartiality ; bat perhaps, by abstain- 
ing too much from al! which is merely hypothetical, he makes 
little more than amere allusion to the importance of results, 
and to the-combination of all the circumstances which gave 
rise ‘to the history of the Pentateuch. ‘The second part of 
de Wette’s work (of the first we shall speak by and by) is 
divided into the three following treatises; a Reviston of the 
Mistorical Proofs and Traces of the prior Existence of the Pen- 
tateuch as a written whole. IT. Proof from the Antiquity of 
the Samaritan Codex. [11.Of the State of Religious Worship 
among the Israelites in reference to the Legislation of the 
Pentateuch. 

From Jos. xv. 63, it has been endeavoured to prove 
that this book must liave been prior to the times of David. 
The author compares 1 Chron. xi. 8. ‘ and Joab det the rest 
of the town live ;’ (our translation renders it very improper- 
ly repaired the rest of the city ;) and accordingly after the 
times of David, Jebusiies may have been mingied among 
the Jews, or, as they are cailed in another place, among the 
Benjamites at Jerusalem. ‘The author supposes therefore 
that the whole account of the conquest of Jebus in the times 
of Joshnais a ground jess tradition, and that those me- 
moirs and books belong to a time when it was no longer re- 
membered that David had made the first conquest of the 
town, and in his clemency spared the lives of the old inbabi- 
tants. On the books of Kings and the book of Joshua he 
argues that if both were not the work of the same hand, they 
issued from the same manufactory. 

‘Who can help seeing’ says he, ‘that all the historical works of 
our canon are wii:ten according to one plan, and placed in an inse- 
parable connection ? They all, as it were, consitute a great Epopeia 
in which Jehovah is the principal hero on one side, and the people 
of God on the other. Of the larger part of the historical boeks of 
the books of Samuel, and the books of Kings, we know for certain 
that they were put togetber after the destruction of the city by 
the Babylonians. With them the book of Joshua has an intimate 
coincidence in language and in manner.’ 

‘To his proposition that ‘ all the historieal books of the Old 
Testament are written on one plan,’ we cannot assent ; and. 
we are Jess pleased with the application to them of the term 
Epopeeia. ‘he authors of the books seem indeed throughout 
to cherish similar ideas and to have the same purpose in 
view. The books have all a great similitude of character, 
and it is truly said that they are all placed in the same kind 
of connection: but stil] it 1s far from being true that ‘ they 
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are written on ove plan.’ Besides the language, an unity of 
character is seen in this, that they are all more or less pal- 
pably compiled from older accounts, which were with great- 
er or less facility made to combine into a whole. This is so 
evident, thal even the books of Exras aud Nehemiah are di- 
vided into many parts without connection or coherence. 
This has been acknowledged, and from this it has been ar- 
gued that the Hebrew writers had before them peculiar 
sources, from which they derived their information and con- 
temporary accounts of the events which they described. 
But it does not follow that what at the time of the cap- 
tivity was an ancient document, was as ancient as the event 
which it relates, Nor is it at the same time clear how much 
was taken from ancient documents, After proving the 
more recent antiquity of the whale, this plea was employed 
to defend the authenticity of particular accounts, Our au- 
thor no where exposes himself to this charge of inconsistency. 
He justly remarks that if the account,.] Sam. viii. 12, th 
be true, the regal law which we find in Deut. xvii. 14, ff. 
could not have been extant at the time. It is accordingly 
remarked that before we employ any particular psalm as an 
historical document, it should first be shewn that it is the - 

roducticn of the writer to whom it is ascribed.—The writer 
doubts whether the speech of David, | Kings ii. be literally 
true. Of the speeches which are uttered by the active per- 
sofiages in Thucydides and Livy, every one thinks that the 
- historiar endeavoured to place himself ih their situation, and 
to m¢<e them speak accordingly. ‘The passage in the law 
of Moses, to which we have referred above, proves nothing 
more thanthatin the time of the captivity the author of the 
book of Kings inserted such a mention of a written law. .Of 
the finding of the law under Josias the anthor speaks as of 
the first certain actual vestige of our Mosaic books, or at 
Jeast of one of them, the book of Deuteronomy. He shews 
that in Esras and Nehemiah, we have traces of all the Mosaic 
bocks. 

The second treatise shews it to be highly probable that 
it was not till the time of Alexander the Great, that the 
Samaritans adopted that peculiar religious constitation 
which for ever kept them as a peculiar religious sect 
separate trom the Jews, in which separation the introduction 
ot the Pentateuch by the Jews became impossible. It was 
not the hatred or the envy of the tribe of Judah, or even of 
the house of David, which caused the separation of the ten 
tribes. They wished for a milder government, and they 
asserted their right to bestow the royal dignity, to which 
succession had yet given no right to the family of David; for 
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even to the time of Saul the connection between the tribes 
was very loose, arid when David was already king of Judah, 
the remaining tribes hesitated for a year, before they acknow- 
ledged his authority. And the man of God who, 1 Kings; 
xii.21, ff. addresses Rehoboain calls the Israelites brethren. tt 
is true that both kingdoms were often at war with each other, 
but at other times they were on terms of amity. The sepa- 
ration of their religious rites, which followed their political 
separalion, was indeed not so immediate or perceptible. 
Even after the building of the temple at Jerusalem the former 
liberty of religious worship was continued, or at least the 
people at the end of the reign of Solomon could not have 
‘been accustomed to the temple worship. The temple wor- 
ship could be practised only iv the kingdom of Judah ; and 
the worship of Jehovah was for ever at variance with any 
exotic worship. Or could a religious antipathy arise because 
Jeroboam introduced the worship of the golden calves? Amid 
this contention and perplexity a purer religion was intro- 
duced by the intervention of the prophets: and this more 
enlightened, more virtuous and patriotic party remained in 
perfect unison, without any separations of tribe or kingdom, 
as the history clearly proves. Both in Israel and in Judah 
prophets arise, by whom the word of God is announced, and 
who are revered as menof' God. They consider the twelve 
tribes as constituting only one nation. Compare 1 Kings 
xviii.31, ff.The author of the books of Kings aflords a highly 
satisfactory and comprehensive proof of the tolerant way 
of thinking which prevailed in both kingdoms, and sbich 
continued till the time of the captivity, in the whole 
coursé of his work, and more especially in particular pas- 
sages ; see 1 Kings, xvii. Hence we may see how it was 
possibile that a religious code which had been adopted in 
the tribe of Judah, might have been introduced into the 
kingdom of Israel. With respect to the Samaritans, the 
history previous to the captivity furnishes no satisfactory in- 
telligence of their religious relations to the Jews. After the 
captivity, they are found, it is true, in the books of Esrasand 
Nehemiah as the gainsayers of Judah and Benjamin. It is 
only the authors of these books, who appear to have 
regarded them with rancour and suspicion. Their accounts 
manifest great hostility to the Samaritans, when these nede 
friendly proposals to confederate in the same religious 
worship with the Jews, and who entertained no _ religious 
antipathy to the Jews. The Samaritans were first willing 
to worship the God of the Jews in the same manner as 
the Jews, and they had accordingly at that time nei- 
ther the same worship nor the same religious usages as 
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the Jews. Consequently, they had not the Pentateuch.— 
Thus far extends the Old Testament. In succeeding times, 
we find in Josephus (Ant. XI. 7 and8.) that Sanballar, the 
satrap of Samaria, gave his daughter in marriage to Ma- 
nasseh,the brother of the Jewish high priest, in order to con- 
ciliate the friendship of the Jews; but that that high priest 
together with the people demanded of Manassh either to 
renounce his marriage or the priesthood. Manassaeh obtains a 
promise from his father-in-law, that after he had married his 
daughter he should himself be high priest ofa temple like that 
at Jerusalem, Besides Manasseh, many Jews of that time, and 
indeed many priests were in the habit of contracting similar’ 
marriages, and passing with Manasseh into Samaria, where 
they fixed their habitations near Mount Gerizim, on which, 
with the consent of Alexander the Great, that temple was 
really built. From those marriages and from the first pur- 
pose of Sanballar, it is clear that no religious antipathy subs 
sisted between the Jews and the Samaritans ; and lastly, that 
they had established no solemnities of worship from any 
written formulary like thePentateuch. But nothing is more 
probable than that, when Manasseh and other Jewish priests 
went over to the Samaritans and introduced a worship simi- 
lar to that which was practised at Jerusalem, the book of 
the law came into the possession of the Samaritans. 

The third treatise, ‘ on the State of the ReligiousWorship 


_of the Israelites, in respect to the Legislation of the Penta-_ 


teuch,’ brings together so many clear and appropriate data 
which have hitherto been too little considered, that the im- 
pression which it leaves is as convincing as itis new. Not 
only from many of the Mosaic Jaws, but from all the histo- 
tical books of the Old Testament, (the books of Chronicles 
excepted, of which we shall speak hereafter,) the author 
has clearly evinced that till the times of David and Solomon 
they had not thought on any national sanctuary where the 
worship of Jehovah shauld be only and exclusively pertorm- 
ed, but that there were many holy places where religious 
solemnities were practised. ‘There was in this respect a per- 
fect liberty of conscience ; and every-prophet, king, or father 
of a family officiated as a priest. In the reign of David, the 
worship of God seems to have been first subjected to the 
direction of the priests, On the, consecration of the temple, 
we meet with priests ; before David and Solomon they ap- 
pear as officers of the court; but even afier the building of 
the temple the former freedom of religious worship in some de- 
gree remained ; they offered on heights. And these offerings 
could not have been regarded as the worship of idols, and tbe 
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priest could yet have possessed no hierarchical controul of pes 
pular influence, when that practice and the irreconcileuble 
variance between the worship of idols and the worship of the 
temple continued, This date of liberty and eatravagance was 
terminated by the discovery of the book of the law under Josiah. 
AtSilo, at Sichem, at Mizpa, at Bethel, at Gilgal, at Ramah, 
at Bethlehem, at Nob, at Hebron, we find sanctuaries, al- 
tars, or offerings, for Jehovah, and even Solomon makes ob- 
lations on the great height at Gibeon. According to the 
words of the book of Kings, which are expressly repeated of 
alleven the most religious kings of Judah, the worship in 
the heights was not abolished till the time of Hezekiah ; and 
it was restored by his sou, ‘Tbe writer supposes the far- 
famed Mosaic tabernacle to have been nothing more than 
an ordinary tent, and the ark of the covenant to have been 
an ancient relique of the Mosaic times. Thedescription, he 
says, of the Mosaic tabernacle was probably taken from that 
of David, or there were some few data fur the basis. Itis as- 
tonishing and incredible in itself that Moses should have 
published ceremonial rites so accurately defincd and so artis 
ficially contrived. ‘These laws of Leviticus, he calls the ine 
vention and the badge of later priests. Moses may indeed 
have introduced a priesthood, but who can define what por- 
tion of the Jaws relating to it was his production? If the tribe of 
Levi had been distinguished in the times of Moses in the 
sense and in the manner in which it is represented in the 
Pemtateuch, end had been sanctioned as a cast of priests, a 
hierarchy would have been established which would have di- 
rected every thing; which the history does not shew. The con- 
sideration of the high priest appears to have totally vanished 
before the authority o: the old seer Samuel; and does it 
ever appear again exceptin the later times of the kings of 
Judah? Successive attempts at legislation are seen in the rcla- 
tion of the book of Deuteronomy to the preceding books of 
the Pentaleuch. l’rom the iater composition and compilation 
of Deut. the whole differeuce may be explained. Chap. xx viil. 
is a palpable imitation of Levit. chap. x xvii, more expanded, 
elaborate, and adorned. ‘The whole character of the book 
bears the mark of a later period. It is written in a spirit which 
bears a considerable afiinityto the rabbinical allegorizing and 
mystical philosupliy,and a cold and austere theology ; while 
we find in the other books mythology and law in their sim- 
ple natural form ; in Deuteronomy we hear a moralist. 
Here we fiud dissuasioustrom the worship of the stars which 
Manasseh introduced, and against which Jeremiah inveighs. 
The law respecting kings, and many other laws are proo!s 
of the later antiqutiy of the book : the laws of offering: 
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and feasts are more accurately defined than in the earlier 
bouks. In Deuteronomy, lastly, we first hear something 
of a place which Jehovah had chosen to put his name there, 
which with Exod, xx. 20 ff. isin direct contradiction to the 
anity of the divine worship in the temple at Jerusalem, In 
Deuteronomy xii. 15 ff. the slaughtering of. cattle is per- 
mitted, but the offering is the exclusive privilege of the 
priest. The feasts appear rather to have been the work 
of time and of successive contrivaaces thaw of a deliberate 
Jegal institution. Amid the deserts of Arabia, sutrounded 
by dangers, inquietude, and want, Moses had no time tothink 
of feasts. Moses, says the author, must have instituted the 
passover and the feast of tabernacles in the inidst of the events 
which occasioned them, and even before the events ; as 
would appear from Exod. xii. 12, but with which v. S9 is af 
variance ; for in ver. 39, they appear to have been taken 
by surprise ; while, aecording to verse 12, they must have 
been prepared. The whole relation proves uself untrue 
by its ansbiguity, and equivocation. According to Deu- 
teronomy, these facts ought to be celebrated only ia 
one place, i. e. exelusively in Jerusatcm. In the ear- 
her books, in which the festival laws are repeated and accu- 
rately defined, nothing is even intimated of the place where 
they should beheld. ‘Fhese are poinis which the author ex- 
plains with accuracy and supports with proof. If any thing 
may be objected against particular propositions, (as against 
much of what is said concerning the origin of the passover,) 
and the force of proof is not so great in some parts as in 
others, yet the cogency and justness of the whole cannot be 
mistaken, as soon as without prejudice we exter upon this in- 
vestigation. ‘Though.the book of Deuteronomy be of later 
origin than the other books of the’ Pentateuch, yet, consi- 
dered us a whole, it may liave been composed af an eariier 
period. And the author allows thatin almost all the quotations 
of the Mosaic Jaw, in the rest of the Old ‘Testament, and in 
ull the references to it, the book of Deuteronomy is clea ly 
meant or appears to have been meant. 

in the book of Chronicles we read more and earlier of 
priests aud the Levitical establishment, and of the abolition 
of the worship on the high places, which are distinctly at 
variance with other repeated and clear declarations of the 
Bible. From the book of Chronicles are usually produced 
the proofs of the state of religious worship. among the Isra- 
elites, and of the uninterrupted observance of tiie Mosaic law. 
‘The author was therefore obliged, in combating these proofs, 
to inquire into the historical value af the differcat ae 
counts. 
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The Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Book of Chro- 
nicles constitutes accordingly the first part of this work, and 
is placed first, in order to support the inferences which fol- 
low. We have inverted this arrangement in order the more 
clearly to shew the importance of the critical inquiry. |The 
author opposes, with great force of argument and power 
of conviction, the hypothesis of Eichhorn that a brief sum- 
mary of the lives of David and of Solomon was the common 
source of theccounts till the death of Solomon; and 
that all the rest must be considered as additions derived 
from other relations and the corrections of a later period. 
Nor.does he shew more indulgence to the hypothesis of 
Eichhorn, that the authors of the books of Kings derived 

ger materials from the histories of the kings of Israel, 
and the histories of the kings of Judah; but, that on 
the cogtrary in the books of Chronicles, not only the 
sane suurces of information were employed, but besides 
four more general accounts several particular lives of parti- 
cular kings are cited: thus in the books of Kings the history 
of the kings ef Judah, and even of the worship of Jehovah 
is only fortuitously mentioned, while in the books of Chro- 
nicles it is executed with solicitous exactness. These po- 
sitions are combated with singular felicity. De Wette com- 
pletely refutes the prejudices to favour of the greater credi- 
bility of the books of Chronicles. With respect te the books 
of Kings, the author remarks that in the history of the king- 
dom of Judah they are barren of reinarkable occurrences ; 
that in the principal events of that kis.lom the kingdom of 
Israel is involved ; and that the p:..-i;:2] Kingdom was the 
inferior politician. Hence is ex! s.id the nenner in which 
the first kingdom is treated i: Uie ool: of hungs. The pe- 
riodof Reboboam and Joas is “itieimtly detei.ed;on the 
contrary the history of the six hing? of beracl, 2 B. xvi. 
and @ B. xiii. is described with a barren brevity. The 
authors of the books of Kings haye not been wanting in at- 
tention to the state of religion, as the performance of the 
divine service under David and Solomon, and especially the 
‘history of the prophets. But indeed they know nothing of 
the Levitical establishment, (which the books of Chronicles 
so circumstantially describe,) for this had not then been in- 
troduced. The supposition that the book of the kings of 
Israel and Judah, and the histories of the kings of Judah, 
which are cited in the books, of Chronicles, were the same 
work, de Wette justly holds to be incapable of proof. 
Where the books of earl quote particular writings, 


we must accordingly expect to find greater deviations from 
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the books of Kings but even in these cases we meet with 
verbal harmonies, e.g. @ Chron. xiii. 22. xxiv. 27. Perbaps, 
says the German critic, those citations were only literary 
parade; only reference to certain parts of a more general 
work under particular titles. In @ Chronicles xxi. 34, and 
xxxii. 32, this is expressly said. It is remarkable that 
in the accounts of Asah, Amaziah and Ahaz, the book of 
the Kings of Judah and Israel, of Josiah and Jehoiakim, 
in an inverted order the book of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, and of Jehosaphat and Manasseh, the book of the 
Kings of Israel is cited, when at least in the last period 
there was no longer any kingdom of Israel. The author 
brings various reasons to prove that the books of Chronicles 
are of a later date than, and not of equal authority with, 
the books of Kings. In the books of Chronicles he remarks 
the want of precision,the negligence and manner of a compiler, 
the love of the marvellous, a great predilection for the Levites, 
whoare in general the principal personages ; partial and un- 
Sounded defences of the Jewish worship, embellishments of 
events in order to promote this purpose, partiality to Judah 
and hatred to Israel. And this may be proved by a multi- 
tude of notorious examples. We shall mention only two 
instances: Three verses, 2Chron.i. 14—17. are pat entirely 
out of their place ; they are again found 2 Chron. v.25. 
in their proper position, which they alsooccupy 1 Kings x. 26. 
In the account of the removal of the ark of the covenant 
1 Chron. xiv. we find a verse foisted in without meaning or 
connection about Hiram’s mission to David, which on the 
other hand stands in 2Sam. v. 1!---25. in its proper place. 
In 2Chron. xviii. $1, Jehovah is made immediately to inter- 
pose in order to effect what 1 Kings xxii. 32. follows of course. 
in 1 Chron. xiii, and xv. 2Chron. xxiii. we behold theLevites 
taking the precedence in the religious solemnity, though no 
mention is made of them on tLe same occasion in 2 Sam. vi. 
and 2 Kings ii. In 2 Kings xii. they are mentioned, but not 
in a favourable manner ; but compare the representation of 
the same event 2 Chron xxiv. 4—14. The worship which 
the kings of Judah offered to idols and perfornied on high 
places, is every where concealed in the books of Chronicles, 
while it is openly mentioned in the books of Kings. 

The conclusion of the authoris, that in all these additions 
the authors of ihe books of Chronicles deserve no credit ; 
though at the same time it cannot be denied that they have 
preserved many old 3nd impartial accounts of particular - 
transactions, as 1 Chron. vii, of Ephraim, and cap. ii. of the 
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conquest of Jerusalem, of which the narrative @ Sam. v. is 
incomplete. 

The venerable Griesbach has written a preface to this 
work, in which he courteously requests the reader not to 
take any offence at the freedom of the discussion ; and, though 
all the laws recorded in the Pentateuch and the Levitical 
worship shonld proceed from Moses, he refers him most 
benignly to the apostle Paul, who vehemently affirms the 
little value of the Levitical institutions and the fitness of the 
aboliuon. ‘The manner in which this apostle discusses the 
subject of judaisim, while he renders hemage to its essence, 
is in our times susceptible of a variety of applications. 

We must here beg the reader to observe that in the above 
remarks we have not been delivering our own opinions, but 
the opinions of the author of the work, or of aGerman critic, 
by whom it has been highly commended. We propose the 
subject itself to the calm and patient investigation of our 
learned readers, as one of the highest interest and impur- 
tance. We are well persuaded that troth can never 
suffer from discussion. Error may court darkness, but 
truth loves the light. Religious truth may have been imped- 
ed and obscured by inquisitorial proliubitions, but it was 
never yet injured by free inquiry. It has nothing to dread, 
but every thing to hope from the fullest and most unrestrain- 
ed investigation. All that we want to know of revelation is 
whether it oe true. fit be true, it is of infinite moment ; and 
every thir good and fair and lovely must follow the firm, 
tie rations!, and unprejudiced conviction of the truth. Here 
are partsor the old Jewish fabric, which appear tous, as they 
evidently did to St. Paul, to have nothing whatever to do 
with the more pure and polished structure of the Christian 
doctrine. They area sortof clumsy and superfluous out-build- 
ings, which as soon as they are demolished will let more of 
the solidity and beauty of the Christian edifice appear.— 
The Jewish dispensation was partly ceremonial and partly 
moral. The ceremonial part of it was a more fugilive con- 
trivance, and if it were not the work of human artifice, 
it was at all events little more than what human artifice might 
have been expected to produce. The moral part of it, 
which was probably the work of mortal isiellect working 
under a divine superimendance, or favoured by the secret 
illapses of a celestial influence on the thiuiking faculty, was 
prineipally entrusted to the care, and its great ends were 
principally promoted by the exertions of the prophets. It was 
the prophets who prepared the way forthe coming of Christ: 
and how did they prepare the way? Not, as is vuigarly sup- 
posed, by the delivery of ambiguous oracles or couivocal pre- 
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dictions, but by turning the hearts of the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just, by proclaiming mercy to be better than sa- 
crifice, and by shewing the utter nullity of all ceremonial ob- 
servances without the practice of humanity, of justice, and of 
truth. Thus they endeavoured to dispel the darkness that 
veiled the coming, and the clouds that attended the dawn of 
the sun of righteousness. What strikes us with wonder in the 
history of the Jews, and what may well impress general asto- 
nishment, is, that even in the rudest ages, when the manners 
of the people were barbarous and uncivilized, and when all 
the surrounding countries were immersed in the lowest 
depths of idolatrous superstitions, we do behold among the 
Jews, and for a succession, not of years but of centuries, a 
portion of intellect, irradiated no doubt by the Supreme in- 
telligence, continually at work to prove the being and to pre- 
serve the awful eonsciousness of ONE ONLY FiRST CAUSE, 
This seems to prove that the Jews were to be instrumental 
in promoting some beneficent plans of the moral governor 
of the world in a way in which no other people were ; and 
the consideration at the same time throws light on, and gives 
credibility to the Christian revelation, which, if we may so 
express it, was cradled in the bosom of prophecy ; aad which 
contains all and more than all which the prophets ever taught, 
that was either striking, sublime, ier, or conciliating 
with respect to God; or salutary, pure, and holy, full of hope 
and solace with regard to man. Christianity is that moral 
dispensation which was begun, enforced. and cherished by 


-the prophets, carried to perfection ; and all the brightest 


virtues which those holy men, who, compared with the igno- 
rance and the depravity of their contemporaries, were super- 
latively good and wise, ever either taughtor practised, are seen 
more resplendent, more perfect, and more pure in the precepts 
and in the example of Jesus Christ, the greatest of pro- 
phets, the best of the good, the wisest of the wise, and the 
beloved Son of God. 


= 





Art. Vi.—Memoires de Louis XIV. &c. 

Memoirs of Louis XIV. written hy himself, composed for the 
Dauphin, his Son, and addressed to that Ben To which are 
added, Fragments i hae Memoirs, 3c. &c. Arranged 
and published by J. L. M. de Gain-Montagnac. Paris. 
1806. Imported by Decunchy. 


MEMOIRS are usually the most interesting and the 
most authentic species of history ; particularly when they 
are not written with a view publication, or at least are nut 
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intended to be published till the author has passed into that 
region where he will be indifferent to censure or to praise. 
~ In such memoirs we may hope to see motives unfolded with- 
out disguise, and facts related without malicious or sinister 
misrepresentation. We must indeed even here expect to 
find some allowances necessary to be made for the vanity 
of the writer. We must expect to find those actions in which 
he himself bore a considerable share, a little heightened by 
the colour of self-love; but we shall at the same time 
obtain a considerable insight into the heart and cha- 
racter of the writer. On this account the memoirs of 
those who have made a distinguished figure in the world, 
who have been renowned for the influence which their power, 
their genius, their virtues, or their vices, have had on the hap- 
piness or misery of their contemporaries, must, when wrillen 
by themselves, be singularly interesting. Ft must be con- 
fessed that Louis XIV. was one of those extraordinary men 
who stamped a peculiar impression on the times in which he 
lived. He gave anew tone to the habils and manners of the age. 
He was for some time the centre, round which the whole in- 
terest of civilized Europe seemed to revolve. ‘Phe destiny of 
nations appeared to depend upon his arbitrary ‘ fiat,’ though 
not in so great a degrce as it doesat present on tlhe capricious 
determination of the fortunate adventarer who las got pos- 
session of his throne. ‘The reign of Louis XLV. was in some 
measure the zra of literature and: the arts ;. and the cere- 
monious pomp and magnilicence of his court had a good ef- 
fect in contributing to sofien, to ameliorate and reiine the gross 
and almost barbarous sentiments and manners which prevail- 
edin France, and, still more in the rest of Eurepe. For what- 
ever misanthropes or ascetics, unsocial moralists, or secluded 
‘and half-informed philosophers may talk about the corrup- 
tion or the Juxury of courts, it is certain that sueh courts as 
that of Louis XIV. not only afford the most active encov- 
ragement to the arts, but aid the progress of that civilization 
and refinement, in proportion to the diffusion of which every 
country is raised above the level of savage life. And how- 
ever often may have beea remarked the fortuitous associa- 
tion between the manners of a courtier and the insincerity 
of ahypocrite, it seems capable of almost mathematieal proof 
that external courtesy, urbanity, and gentleness, have a na- 
iural tendency to excite congenial seusations in the heart; 
and ihat by purifying the manners we must, in a great mi 
jority of instances, improve the disposition. 

The Memoirs ef Louis XIV. which are now published by 
M. de Gain-Montagnac, are taken from a manuscript collec 
tion of his works m three volumes folio, and three Jargé 
poi Uolios, which are at present in the imperial library. ‘DPhey 
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were originally deposited in the royal library by the duke de 
Noailles,to whom they wére confided by the monarch “him- 
self. Ofthe three volumes, at least two thirds consist of 
nothing but insignificant memoranda, and the rest ex: 
hibits the detail of three campaigns, with some small pieces. 
M.de Gain-Montagnac has had them accurately copied 
from the originals, and published without any variations. 
These different pieges throw considerable light on the charac- 
ter of the king, and exhibit a very favourabie specimen of bis 
literary talents. We shall not enter into any of the details 
which he gives of his administration, of his negotiations and 
campaigns, which have little interest in themselves, or have 
been previously described by others ; but shall confine our at- 
tention to those parts which serve to throw mostlight on the 
«hearacter of the man aad the true genius of his government. 
Louis was no sooner sezted on the throne than he 
seems to have resolved to govern for himself, and not to suf- 
fer the glory of his reign to be ascribed to his ministers, 
while he passed his time in dissipation and in indolence. He 
confesses that he get out with resolving to have no prime 
minister, who might perform all the functions of royalt 
while he had only the title ef aking. He determined that 
his ministers as well as his other subjects should possess lit- 
tle other power than that of obeying hisorders: He divided 
the toils of his administration among many, but he kept the 
whole authority concentrated in himself. ‘The love of glory, 
er what perhaps we might better term a gorgeous vanily, was 


. hisruling passion. ‘This was the idol to which he paid the 


most constant homage, and made the usost costly sacrifices. 
And though this passion often led him into highly immoral 
and even impolitic undertakings, yet we must confess, on an 
impartial review of the whole conduct of his reign, that it 
generally jssumed a direction and operated ia a way bene 
ficial to his country, 

indeed the true glory of a sovereign can never be opposite 
to the happiness of his subjects. ‘These maxims of govern- 
ment which apparentiy had the decisive sanction of bis 
cool and contemplative hours, were highly favourable to the 
welfare of his peeple. Ne considered himself, as he con- 
fesses, born only for their good, and an instrument in the 
hand of Providence for promoting it. Dut the vy slence of 
passion often obscures or perverts the sober decisions of rea- 
son or the calm injunctions of conscience ; ard as the con- 
duct of private individuals is often at variance with the pre- 
vepis which they revere, it cannot be wondered at that the 
conduct of princes should often be diametrically opposite 
to those rules of policy which their conscience uiust approves. 
And as our beliei, whatever we may tuink to the contrary, 
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is frequently modified by our interest, we may readily con- 
ceive how, in the timesin which Louis lived, he might have 
very gravely and in his own judgment incontrovertibly 
elieved in the divine right of kings. He considered him- 
self as the vicegerent of heaven, and consequently thought 
that the right to command and the obligation to obey were 
not susceptible of any limitations. Wéith these sentiments, it 
must be supposed that Louis could have not only no respect 
for civilliberty, but hardly any notion of its nature and 
operations, indeed, great as was his aversion to a prime 
-minister, he confessed that he would rather have had his glo- 
ry shared by stich a minister, than bis authority controuled 
by a popular assembly; and he draws no bad comparison 
of the several inconveniences and vexations which he sup- 
posed that a sovereign was likely to experience from these 
two occasional appendages to his crown. 

Louis had no sooner got the whole power completely in 
his own hands than he began to introduce several useful re- 
forms in the civil and military departments of the state. But 
of every thing which he did, he took care to appropriate all 
the glory to himself. And indeed in the practical part of 
the administration he displayed a degree of activity and 
energy which forms « striking contrast tothe usual, and the 
lover of civil liberty will undoubtedly say, the happy indo- 
lence of sovereigns. He made it his business to be acquaint- 
ed with every thing that was going on in his dominions; he 
knew the exact number and discipline of histroops, and the 
state of his fortifications; he treated immediately with foreign 
ministers; he received dispatches ; wrote himself a part of 
the answers; and dictated to his secretaries the substance 
of the rest; regulated his expenditure and receipts ; exacted 
astrict account from persons in the highest offices; kept 
his own secrets; distributed favours more from his own 
choice than interested recommendations ; preserved the 
whole avthority in bis own person, and kept those who serv- 
ed him best in habits of obsequious submission very dif- 
ferent from the ordinary arrogance of first ministers, 

* Theactivity of my character,’ says Louis, ‘ the impetuosi- 
ty of youth, and the thirst for fame, made me impatient to 
act; and 1 experienced at this moment that the love of 
glory has the same delicacies, and if | may so express it, the 
same timidities as the most tender passions. For in propor- 
tion as | was ambitious of distinction, | was apprehensive of 
deteat; and, regaiding the slightest disgrace as the greatest 
inisfortune, I was determined to practise the most scrupu- 


jous precautions.’ It was his opinion, and there is much 


tusce of Wutb im the remark, thet the reputation of great 
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men is not made up entirely of great actions; that the tri- 
vial and minute often contribute the largest share. They 
are thought to be the least studied, and to afford the surest 
indications of the character. Even in the smallest concerns 
a degree of moral delicacy may be shewn, which is not less 
to be prized than the mest brilliant virtues. [t may not 
make so much glare or cause so much noise, but it is not less 
deserving of imitation ; and in secret it operates more power-» 
fully on the heart. What we lose in renown is made up to 
us in felicity; and even Louis himself, passionately fond 
as he was of celebrity, could not but acknowledge thar so 
prince can be completely happy, who does not endeevour 
to procure the love of his subjects as much as their adini- 
ration, 

Louis wished to engage the elector of Brandenburg to 
defend the states of Holland, and ie dispatched L’Estrade 
to enter into a particular negotiation for the purpese But 
the elector, froin some personal disttke, refused to treat with 
this minister. ‘Louis smothered his resentment, and after- 
wards sent Colbert, who after much difficulty and many 
obstructions brought the business to amore favourable issue. | 
On this oceasion he remarks tirat ‘ there ts hardly any thing 
which can vanquish hin who is master of himself.’ ‘ This 
example,’ says the king tohis son, ‘ may teach you of what 
importance itis for a prince to be masier of his resentments ; 
and not so much te consider the circumstances of the affront 
which he thinks that he has received, as the peculiar junc- 
ture of the times in which he is.’ Bonaparte does not yet 
appear to have learned this kingly art of disguising his dis- 
like and dissembling his hate ; or we should not have been 
favoured with that curious insight into his character with 
which we were furnished by his last interview with Lord 
Whitworth, just before the breaking out of the present war. 
‘The warmth,’ says Louis, ‘which transports'as, vanishesin a 
little time; but the evils which it produces remain for ever 
present to our minds, and they are embittered by the reflec- 
tion that they were occasioned by our folly.’ 

Louis gave orders to his ambassador to lavish his bribes 
among the principal deputies of the United Provinces aud 
in particular towns, in order to reader himself master of their 
deliberations, to influence the choice of their mugistrates, 
and to exciude as much as possiile the partizavs of the 
Prince of Orange, whom he knew devoted ‘o the inierests 
of England, from al! places of power and irust. He at tne 
same time wade courtiy present; to the Queen of Sweden, 
to her principal adviser tue Lord Chancetiur of the king- 
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dom, to the Queen of Denmark and the Electress of Bran- 
denbourg, to the Prince of Hainault, aud the Count de 
Seurin. Louis seems to have prided himself in the policy and 
the virtue of these pecuniary largesses. 


* It often happens,’ says he, ‘ that small sums expended with judg- 
ment save the state from incomparably greater losses. For want 
of a single vote which we might purchase cheap, we expose our 
selves to the hostility of whole nations. A neighbour, whom we 
might at a small expence have made our friend, costs us much 
more when he becomes ourenemy. The least army, which may 
enter our territory, carries off more in one day than would have been 
sufficient to carry on a secret correspondence for ten years; and 
the imprudent economists who do not understand these maxims soon- 
er or later, feel the bad effects of their parsimony in the desolation 
of their provinces, the cessation of their revenues, the exhaustion of 
their treasures, the desertion of their allies, and the contempt and 
aversion of their people.’ 


This reasoning appears specious, and, viewed only in a par 
ticular light and with an exclusive reference tothe statewhich 
is benefited by the result, may appear incontrovertibly just. 

ut questions of morality are not questions of partial con- 
sideration ; they are of wide and comprehensive interest, 
Louis had probably never considered the question in a moral 
view; or he thought that no moral prohibition was bind- 
ing, when it interfered with his interested policy. Surely 
the same moral precepts which are applied to the conduct of 
individuals are applicable to that of states; and that no 
state can well do with honour what an individual could not 
attempt without shame. For one individual to endeavour 
to bribe another to betray his trust, or to act contrary to the 
interests of his employer, is what no sober moralist will 
for a moment hesitate to condemn ; and certainly when one 
government lavishes its resources to corrupt the public func- 
tionaries of another, it is guilty of do:ng what no moralist 
can approve. And if we separate the policy of a state 
from those plain rules of right which are thought obligatory 
on individuals,there is no crime however atrocious, which may 
not be justified by considerations of political convenience. 
Jt is not the immediate effect of an action, which at all 
determines its moral quality. The immediate effect may 
be most beneficial, and yet the principle of the action be 
most base. We cannot too often inculcate on men in pub- 
lic as well as in private stations, the necessity of being go- 
verned by a sense of duty, and of not suffering that sense 
to be perverted by any interested considerations. There seems 
no reason why nations should not adopt in their mutual 
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intercourse, precisely the same standard of right and wrong 
of which individuals acknowledge the authority in their 
dealings with each other. The science of politics, which is 
at present such an enigmatical jerson of duplicity and, 
fraud, would be greatly simplified. ‘The law of nations, which: 
is now enveloped in sv much mystery, and the prolific source 
of such ruinous contention, would be found in reality to be Jit- 
tle more than the plainest precepts of moral duty, applied on a 
wider and more extensive scale, and suited to a greater mass 
and diversity of interests. We will venture to say that there is 
hardly one cause of dispute, however intricale, respecting 
what is called the law of nations, which might not be rati- 
onally decided by fair inference from some of the great 
moral precepts which are consecrated in the Christian code, 
‘The laws of that code are not subject lo any narrow limita- 
tions. They are not like the edicts of municipal or pro- 
vincial Jaw, not adapted for practical use beyond some 
particular line of wall, river, or mountain. ‘They will be 
found to include, if examined by the light of reason and 
explained by the spirit of benevolence, most certain and 
most salutary inferences for settling every diversity of nati- 
onal as well as of individual animosity and contention. 

The grief which Louis experienced on thedeath of the queen 
his mother, and the tender and affectionate manner in which 
he commemorates her virtues, do credit both to his sensibi- 
lity and his intellect. ‘Those sympathies which are so ami- 
able in private life, seem doubly interesting, when they are 
seen to display their charms and diffuse their sweets in a 
state of splendour, in which they are so rarely found to 
bloom. It is probably for this reason, that the private virtues 
ofa sovereign will often excite popularity and conciliate es+ 
teem, even where they are attendedwith no shining talents, no 
great public services, and no political capacity. * Nature,” 
says Louis, ‘ formed the first bond of union between me 
and my mother; but those affinities which are formed by 
the qualities of the soul are less easy to be dissolved than 
those which are cemented by the ties of blood.’ After this, 
Louis describes an interview which he had with his brother 
on the death of their common relation, and remarks with 
great truth that nothing contributes more to the peace of the 
state and the security of the royal family than the close 
union which subsists between the several branches and the 
chief. This greatly tends to dispirit the factious, to awe the 
malcontents, and to prevent any conspiracy which might be 
attempted from within or from without, from having an 
strong point of union or centre of support. UU there had 
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been no such divisions in the royal family, ‘ we should not,’ 
says Louis to his son,‘ have seen so many rich jewels sever- 
ed from the crown of France by those who seemed tobe most 
interested in their preservation, and our country would long 
ago have been the mistress of the world, if the dissensions of 
her children had not exposed her to the jealous fury of her 
enemies.’ Little did Louis think when he penned this sen- 
tence that in the course of about three generations after his 
death, the inveterate animosity of a younger branch of his 
family to the ruling sovereign, would subvert his throne, and 
lay the monarchy in ruins! For to whatever multiplicity of 
causes, remote or proximate, we may ascribe the French re- 
volution, it is certain that the ambitious antipathy of the 
Duke of Orleans to the reigning family, tended more than 
any thing else to precipitate that event. His authority and 
his fortune were for a jong time the centre spring of faction 
and revolt, his largesses corrupted the — inflamed the 
seditious, and in a variety of ways either caused or aggra- 
vated the public discontent. The French revolution would 
indeed have taken place if the Duke of Orleans had never 
lived, but the explosion would probably have been procras- 
tinated, and the consequences less disastrous. 

Of the vigilant scrupulosity with which Louis guarded 
even the trivial attributes of sovereignty, the following anec- 
dote, with the remarks which he makes upon it, will furnish 
uswitha specimen. His brother had earnestly solicited him 
to grant one request, which was that his wife might sit ona 
ehair (chaise a dos) in the presence of the queen. ‘his favour 
Was importunately sought and as peremptorily refused. On 
this occasion Louis observes that there is nothing of which 
sovereigns ouglit to be more jealous than that pre-eminence 
which constitutes the principal beauty of their station. 
* Every thing,’ says he, ‘which serves to denote or to preseive 
it should be infinitely dear to us ; it is not merely our own 
interest, it is a trust for which we are accountable to the public 
and to our successors. We cannot dispose of it as we 
please; and we ought to consider it as one of those 
rights of the crown which are never to be alienated.’ He 
thought, and perhaps as a sovereign he thought wisely, that 
pretensions of this kind were noi uicre matters of ceremony ; 
and that popular respect is principally to be preserved by ex- 
fesior appearances. 

‘There is something so strikingly just in the following ob- 
servations, that we cannot retrain from translating them for 
the picasure oi our readers. ‘They will find an echo to their 
scuse in every heart: 
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* All the virtues, my son, possess in themselves a delicious taste of 
happiness which dves not depend on the issue of events. Whether 
they experience prosperity or misfortune, whether the benefits which 
they confer be gratefully acknowledged or maliciously reviled, the 
secret testimony of the heart to their desert will furnish a rich source 
of internal satisfaction ; and we may venture to say that they seldom 
fail to receive the praise which istheirdue. But of all the virtues, 
probity or good faith is that which is marked with characters too 
plain to be mistaken by the ignorant, and with charms toa 
powerful not to be loved by all the world, Corrupt as the world is, pro- 
bity is still the object of its veneration; and even those who have the 
least inclination to practise it, are obliged to counterfeit the appear- 
ance, that they may not beentirely excluded from society. In him 
to whom it is not an object of regard, the mostsplendid qualities 
soon become the most suspicious; while of those who cherish it 
with fondness we consider every error as venial, and can find excuses 
even forthe grossest misconduct. [It isthe only virtue on which 
inen in general pride themselves in every variety of circumstances. 
There are times and conjunctures in which good sense teaches us 
that clemency may be out of season; there are ages and countries ia 
which even those who are deemed very good kind of people make 
a boast of every species of intemperance. But there is no time, 
no place, no circumstance in which we would willingly be thought 
te be wanting in probity.’ 

There are many moral reflections in this work of Louis, 
which shew depth of reflection and sagacity of observation. 
There is nothing in which men in high stations, and sove- 
reigns in particular, ought to be more cautious than in making 
promises. Those who have much togive must still have 
more suitors than they can have patronage; aud they are 
accordingly but too prone to make up for the comparative 
narrowness of their means or scantiness of their favour, by the 
uabounded liberality of their professions. Hence they 
are usually characterised by precipitation and facility in 
making promises; bat they should well remember that in 
this respect precipitation is cruelty, and facility per- 
fidy. ilew many aheart has been saddened, if not quite 
broken by the unmeaning promises of the great; promises 
not perhapsat the time made with any perfidiousintention,but 
uttered without consideration! But ‘ recollect,’ says Louis, 
‘that the only means of inviolably keeping the promise is 
never to make any without mature consideration. I[mpru- 
dence almost always brings regret and faiselood iv its train; 
it is difficult to observe with punctuality that which we 
promise with levity; andevery person who will pledge his 
word without reason will soon become capable of retracting 
it without shame,’ P 

We wish thatall princes and all governments were ani- 
mated dy this seutiment, that ‘ there is such au intimate 
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relation between the monarch and his subjects, that the 
lowest individual cannot sustain any loss which, by a neces- 
sary train of consequences, does notdo some damage to the 
sovereign.’ Few monarchs have sufficient strength of mind 
to avoid that system of favouritism which tends to render 
them so obnoxious to the rest of their subjects. It cannot 
be expected that kings, who are like other men, should be 
without their personal attachments ; they must prefer some 
individuals to others ; but a proper sense of the duties of 
their station, and that regard for the general welfare of 
their people, which ought to be the ruling passion of a sove- 
reign, should not sufler the partialities of friendship or the 
sensibilities of love to make them neglect the public good, 
aa their eager desire to promote that of a few selfish indivi- 
duals. A king is but half a king if he be the king only of 
a sect or a faction ; his individual partialities, whether per- 
sonal, political, or religious, should vanish in the sublime sen- 
satious of amore comprehensive patriotism. ‘ We should 
be persuaded,’ says Louis,’ that we can have no interest in 
favouring ove more than another, and that he whom we 
oblige at the expense of justice will not on that account 
regard us with more gratitude and esteem, while others 
will not failto murmurand complain. If a king wish to 
reign at once in the hearts of all, he should be the incorrup- 
tible judge and common father of all.’ In the excellent 
instructions of Louis to his son Philip V. on his leaving 
France to take possession of the crown of Spain, we find the 
following: 

* Have no individual attachments ;’ and in the end, ‘ never 
have any favourite or prime minister.’ 

A king without a mistress is a piece of history not eften 
to be fonnd. Louis XIV. had his; but he tells his son 
that it is not good to follow the example. His remarks on 
this subject are very just and interesting: 


‘ If,’ says he, ‘ we happen to fall into any of these extravagancics, 
we ought at least, in order to diminish the pernicious consequences, to 
adopt two precautions which I have always practised. ‘The first is, 
that the time which we devote to love, should never be taken to the 
prejudice of our affairs ; for our first object should be the preserva- 
tion of our authority and our glory, which cannot be maintained 
without assiduous toil. And whatever may be the ardour of out 
passion we should consider that any diminution of our credit: must 
‘tend to diminish the esteem of the person for whom we make’ the 
‘sacrifice. But the second cousideration, which is the most delicate 
and the most difficult to manage, is, that, when we bestow our heart, 
we shou.d remain masters of our understanding; that we should 
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separate the sensibilities of the lover from the resolutions of the soe 
vereign ; and thatthe beauty to whom we are indebted:for our plea~ 
sures, should never have the liberty of speaking of our ministers or 
our affairs. The heart ofa prince is attacked like a place that is 
besieged. The first object is to get possession of all the posts by 
which it may be approached. Av artful woman first endeavours to 
remove every thing that stands im the way of her interests; that 
she and her friends may be exclusively heard, she inspires us with 
suspicion towards some and with disgust towards others; and ifiwe 
zre not or our guard against her wiles, we must oblige her by diso- 
bliging all the rest ofthe world. The moment you give a woman 
liberty to discuss matters of political moment, she will inevitably 
lead youinto error. Your sensibility for her person will give 
a zest even to her weakest arguments, and make you insensibly lean 
to the interest to which she inclines; and her natural imbecility 
of judgment making her prefer frivolous to more solid conside~ 
rations, you will always be in danger of adopting the mea- 
sures which you ought toshun. They are eloquent in their expres- 
sions, impostunate in their.intreaties, intractable in their opinions, 
and all this is often founded only on some private pique, some per- 
sonal attachment, ur some inconsiderate promise. A secret with them 
is never safe ; if they want knowledge, simplicity may make them 
betray what they ought to conceal; if they have talents,they are never 
without sume secret confederacies or iutrigues ; they have always 
some mysterious.coterie for the purpose of ambition or defence, 
where they never fail to disclose all that they know the moment 
they think that it will promote their interest. I will acknowledge: 
that it is very difficult for a prince whose heart is warmed with pas- 
sion and impressed with esteem for the object whom he loves, to bring 
himself to adopt all these precautions ; but it isin the most difficult 
things that our virtue should appear; and it is for want of having 
observed them that wesce in history so many fatal examples of ex- 


tinguished families, subverted thrones, ruined provinces, and anni- 
hitated empires.’ 


Though we findin this work many sentiments, as might 
be expected, more favourable totie divine rights of kings 
than to the less doubtful rights of ordinary men, we have on 
the whole been pleased with the perusal. Wehave met with 
much interesting matter, and with many reflections whieh 
indicate a sagacity and extent of observation, that would do 
honour to aperson of amore philosophic turn of miad than.we - 
ever supposed-Louis XLV. to have been. Before we conclude 
this article we will just mention that an English translation 
of the original memoirs is preparing by Elizabeth Anna- 
bella de Brusasque, a lady whoin it would be more easy. 


to commend too little than too much for per ‘talents and 
her virtues. 
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Art. VIT.— Benzenbergs Versuche; &c. 


Benzenberg’s Inquiry into the Proof of the Doctrine of the 
Teevolution of the Earth. 


COPERNICUS was the first who taught the diurnal revo- 
lution of the earth on its axis and its annual revolution round 
the sun. This system excited little notice for the first fifty 
years, but the discovery of the telescope increased the desire 
and the interest of astronomical studies, till the great Galileo 
arose to confirm the truth of the Copernican system. 

Among the argumentswhich were produced against the motion 
of the earth, there was one on which the two celebrated op- 
pugners of thesystem, Tychoand Riccioli, laid great stress. [t 
was this: a stone dropped from the top of a tower lights at the 
base; but, if the earth moved, the stone would fall far to the 
west, since the toweriscarried about the rate of 600 feet in a 
second to the east. ButCopernicus and Kepler answered, that if 
the earth moved every thing upon the surface must move with 
it; and that consequently the stone, which before being let 
fali had, like the tower, a direction to the east, preserved that 
direction during its fall, Thus a stone which is dropped 
from the mast of a ship in full sail, lights at the foot, 
though perhaps the ship advances 25 feet in the interval. 
Tycho denied this ; but it was fully confirmed by the ex- 

riments of Gassendi on a fast-sailing vessel in the harbour 
of Marseilles, 

In the yearin which Galileo died, Newton was born, (1642,) 
whose genius, illuinined by the spirit of him who made light 
out of darkness, expiained the complex motion of the solar 
system. He was the first who positively affirmed that ¢ if 
bodies fali perpendicularly, the earth must be at rest; but 
they do not, according to the common supposition, swerve 
towards the west, but towards the east.’ 

If the earth move round its axis, the top of a tower is ac- 
cordingly farther from the earth’s axis than the bottom. 

The farther a body is from the centre of motion, the 
greater is its swing, and consequently the top of a tower 
must have a greater swing towards the east than the bottom. 

‘fa point were made at the top ofa tower exactly perpendicue 
Jar over another point at the bottom, and that at the top 
moved with more velocity towards the east than that at the 
bottom, it would be a prvof that the earth turns on its axis. 

The mode of making the experiment is very simple. A 
well turned ball is hung at the highest point, and suffered to 
hang till itceasesto move, If the earth revolve on its axis, 
the ball will receive the same impulsion towards the east, 
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which the tower has where it is suspended. If it be dropped 
as softly as possible, it does not lose this impulsion during 
its fall, and it lights just. by the perpendicular point at the 
bottom. If the ball move during its fall with a greater im- 
pulsion towards the east, than the pointat the bottom, it 
must get before it and fall to the east of it. This amounts, ac- 
cording toGerman measure, in a height of 250 feet, to 
about 44 lines, which the ballast falls to the east of the 
plummet-point at the bottom. 

This was taught by Newton in 1679. The accounts of it 
are found in Bird’s History of the Royal Society. The society 
acknowledged the importance of the experimeat which prov- 
ed the revolution of the earth in so decisive and striking a 
manner. They ordered their secretary, Dr. Hook, to pursue 
the inquiry, but he made his experiment only on a height 
of twenty-seven feet. This the society thought too little, 
and named acommittee to prosecute the business; but no 
account of their experiments is found in the papers of the 
society. 

Since the deviation to the west, on the above supposition, 
amounts only to’4! lines, it was thought impossible that 
experiments should be made with so much nicety as decisive- 
ly to ascertain so small aquantity. Atleast we find no one 
who for the space of 110 years ventured to repeat the same. 
And this is the more remarkable, asthe idea was first started 
by aman whom all the world revered ; of whom, particular- 
ly in England, not a word was lost ; and even whose mistakes 
no one presumed to call in question till about half a century 
ago. 

“After a lapse of 110 years Guglielmini, a young geome- 
trician of Bologna, undertook to make these experiments 
on the tower of she Asinelli. Guglielmini overcame the great 
difficulties which he had toeucounter in this attempt by his 
penetration and his constancy ; nor did herest till his ex- 
periments had reached that accuracy which he thought 
necessary to determine this important question. It was 
greatly to the credit of Guglielmini that he ventured to re- 
peat experiments which had not only been abandoned for 
1/0 years, but which had so far sunk into oblivion that they 
were hardiy mentioned in elementary treatises of astronomy. 
In his first experiments be met with nothing but obstruc- 
tions; and some trivial causes which he could not discover 
operated injuriously on the failing bails. And at thot time 
it had not been yet determined whether experiments could 
be conducted with so much accuracy as to determine with 
certainty the fall of the balls to the distance of 44 lines. 

From aheight of 240 feet he let fall sixteea balls in still 
weather on seven different days, betweeu one and three in 
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the morning when there was no noise or traffic in the streets. 
The balls were very carefully tarned and polished. They 
‘were suspended by a small pair of pineers, which let them 
fall without any effort or impulsion. About twenty-five 
minutes after their suspension, the balls hung so still, ¢hat 
mo motion could be discerned in. them even by the micro- 
scope; but the slightest tremor in the tower, or the most 
silky breeze made them swing again. 

By means of the plummet line,’ Guglielmini accurately 
determined the point at the bottom of the tower, which lay 
exactly under the point of suspension. He found that the- 
-point which-was the mean distance out of all the balls, lay 
eight lines:to the east and five to the south from the plummet- 
point. He published his experiments in 1792. 

But some years after it was discovered that Guglielmini 
had committed a double error in'histheory ; that the devi- 
ation of the balls to the east should have been about five 
lines, and that there was no deviation to the south. Per- 
haps during the experiments of Guglielmini the towers 
might have been declined a little, since he did not deter- 
mise the plummet point till six months after his experiments. 
And when accidentally the mistakes of his reckoning agreed 
with those of his experiments, he erroneously believed that 
his experiments were correct, till La Place shewed him the 
errors of his theory. ° 

In 1802, Dr. Benzenberg instituted similar experiments 
on the tower of St, Michael’s church in Hamburgh. This 
tower isone of the highest in Germany, and constructed 
purposely for physical experiments by the architect Sonin. 
Atis402 Parisian feet inheight: and since the whole shaft 
ofthe tower is open, there is an uninterrupted descent of 340 
feet. But these could be begun only at the height of 235 
feet, as the draught of air under the cupola was too strong, 
4is the tower is situated iu a very populous street, a little 
ag»tation continually takes place in it; and the balls, which 
were turned and polished with al] possible ‘nicety, did not 
fallexactly on one point. The greatest difference was eigh- 
teen lines. In order to have a -surer medium, the expert- 
ments were often repeated, and on different days; for in a 
greal series of observations, the aecuracy of the medium is 
as the number of the observations divided by the greatest 
difference. [no cases in which we cannot confine the 
difference, we must make several series of experiments, and 
take the medium of each. From these mediuins a medium 
aust asecoud time be taken ; which according to the nature 
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of the thing can vary very little from thé trdth ; for if an 
infinite namber of inquiries, the little differences ha aa 
often on one side as on nother; and aceordinglythey 
alternately negative each other. Jn this manner we may 
make a more certain approximation to the truth, af 
‘ The — “: - thirty-one og -wpe balls which were 
ro on seven different days with the utmost cire 
tion wee foyr lines to the cnet and one anda half waiee anu 
Of these diliyvane balls twenty-one fell to the éast, two on the 
line, and eight to the avest. From the greater number of balls 
which fell to the east, it was soon seen that there was..a 
force which drove the falling balis in that direction. The 
tremulous agitations of the tower produced some differences 
in the falling of the balls; and hence some may have devi-+ 
ated tothe west. These little differences negatived one 
another ; and thus the medium oat of thirty-one experi 
ments agreed so well with the calculation. According 19 
this the point where the balls fell was four lines to the eass 
from the plummet line. But the one and a half line of varia- 
tion to the south was a failure in the experiment; for, ac- 
cording to the theory of La Place, of Dr. Gauss, and of Dr. 
Olbers, the balls should fall exactly to the east if the earth 
revolve on itsaxis. This variation to the south was proba- 
bly occasioned by the unequal temperature of the air in the 
tower, which on the south side is always warmer than on the 
north ; and thusa stream was occasened which gave the 
balls a deflection to the south. . 
To determine this, experiments should be made ia a mine 
under the earth ; for we may suppose that the air is here of ag 
uniform temperature through the whole shafts; and at the 
same time we should have no occasion to dread any thing 
from the agitation and the iremors which are always found 
in the towers of churches. In a journey through the county 
of Mark in the autumn of 1803, Dr. Benzenberg discovered 
the shaft of an old coal pit, which was ¢60 feet deep and 
.well suited to the purpose. As this shaft was no lop 
worked, no disturbance could be feared. In this shaft h 
Benzeuberg obtained permission to cafry on his experi- 
ments, and he had a swall hat built at the top for the pur- 
pose. But as here there was too strong a draught, he had 
the shaft closely covered in with boards and turf, and sus- 
pended the balls below. At the bottom the shaft was stop- 
ped up with straw andearth,so that the air was quite at rest. 
The rising of the water in the autumn of 1808, prevented 
the experiments from being successfully prosecuted til the 
following year. The balls were about an inch in diameter, 
Ave. Vol. 3. K k 
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carefully turned and polished. They were suspended from 
a flattened horse-bair, which was held by a little pair of pin- 
- eers'sorewed toa balk, so that the balls fell om the applica- 
tion of the smallest force. 

Ont of twenty-eight balls the medium was five lines from 
the plummet point tothe east According to the calcula- 
tion this point in a descent of -260 feet should be 4,5, lines to 
thé east. The difference of 4, between the experiments 
and the calculation is insignificant. [It proceeds froth a 
little failure in the experiments, and would vanish on in- 
creasingthenumber. The balls diverged from the medium 
about fifteen lines. This difference would hare been less, 
had the shaft been perfectly dry, and a little drop of water, 
sometimes on this side and sometimes on that, had not oc- 
easionally touched the balls. But as these drops fell as much 
oh ‘One side as another, they negatived each other’s operations, 
and hence the medium differed so little from the calcula- 
tion. - 

From these experiments it was determined, that balls ‘do 
not fall perpendicularly from a great height, but deviate 
easterly from a plummet line. 2. That there is no deviation 
towards the south, as some geometricians affirm,on account of 
the resistance of the air. 3. That the deviation toward the 
east is too small! to be remarked in a single ball, but that in 
@ multitude of experiments it may be. clearly ascertained. 
And we see that there is a cause which impels the balls 
more towards the east than towards the west. Of these 
twerity-eight balls, twenty repeatedly fell east of the meridian 
of the plummet line. 

In the time of Copernicus it was impossible to ascertain 
by experiment the revolution of the earth, for that know- 
ledge was not yet attained which is necessary to preeede the 
calculation, how far bodies falling from a given height 
should deviate to the east. Before this could be determined 
it Was requisite to discover the laws of falling bodies, and 
how much time the balls would occupy in their fall. 5 
was also necessary to be acquainted with the resistance of 
the air, in order to determine how much this impeded the 
balls in their descent. 
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‘Ker. VitL—Pie Politique de Louis Philippe Joseph, det- 
| nier Dee j D’ Orleans, &c. Uippe Josep 

Political Life of Philip Louis Joseph, late Duke of Orleans. 
. 8vo.. Paris. Imported by De Boffe. | 


_. AMONG all the accounts which we have of this abomi- 
nable miscreant, there is no one which appears to deserve 
more credit than the present, in which the unknown au- 
thor has merely selected such facts as are well ascertained, 
and related them without being swayed by the bias of any 
party. In his youth the late Duke of Orleans does not ap- 
pear to have been vicious ; but a neglected education and a 
very limited understanding abandoned him to the extra- 
¥agancies of passion, which for a long time seemed to 
flow only in the current of sensual dissipation, till its eourse 
was altered by ambition strengthened by revenge. In the 
pursuits of ambition he felt no restraint from any convic- 
tion of moral duty or from the sensibilities of hamanity. 
Avarice was besides one of the predominant features of his 
character ; and if it appeared to vanish for aseason, he was 
yet perpetually intent on securing new sources of wealth, 
without being awed by any considerations of justice, of de- 
cency, or even by the dread of the foulest crimes. His lust 
of power, which was kindled in a later period of life, was 
often subordinate to inferior views. Rapacity and revenge 
were the incentives of his ambition, and permitted bis natu- 
ral indoléuce and cowardice to govern him at intervals, with- 
out ever enabling him to undertake any thing with per- 
severing exertion and permanent intrepidity. What has 
been said of his deep-laid scheme to place himself on .the 
throne of France appears from this impartial statement 
altogether groundless, as his acknowledged character 
might have led us to expect. Mirabeau, unhappily neglect- 
ed by the court, employed him for a long time as an instru- 
ment, tvhom he would have gladly placed upon the throne 
as a sort of puppet king to be governed at his pleasure. 
Hence the horrors of the 4th, 5th,and 6th of October, 1789, 
which were supported by the gold of the Duke of Orleans, 
who promoted them as far as he was able, but without the 
energy and the spirit which were necessary to consummate 
the iniquity and turn it to account. From that time Mira- 
beau appears to have forsaken him. Orleans proceeded by 
stinting the corn markets and other foul means to excite 
inquietude among the rabble, principally from resentment 
because the king refused to — him high admiral. La 
2 = 
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Fayette discoyered the scandalous intrigue, and the king 
atdoned him ‘on the condition of opening his granaries. 
fe then sent kim to England under the pretext of an im- 

portant secret mission, that he might learn the sentiments 

of the court respecting the Netherlands, in which he was 
perhaps himself deceived,by the hope of obtaining the go- 
_Vernment of these provinces. But when the prospect chang- 
ed, he went back of his own accord about the time of the 
confedetation in the year (790, and was rescued by his 
clients from the danger of being prosecuted for his crimes 
of the 5th and 6th of October, though Mirabeau diligently 
avoided interesting himself in his favour, aud even Jament- 
ed that circumstances would not permit his apprehension. 
He now went on to attach himself to the Jacobins, though 
it appears that he at the same time wished for a reconcilia- 
‘tion with the king, who, on the opening of the legislative 
assembly, gave him the long wished for place of admiral. 

He testified his warmest thanks, and went to the levee on 

the following Sunday ; but the courtiers, who were not aware 

of this reconciliation, treated him with so much contempt 
that he departed without having seen any of the royal fami- 
ly. His fury and resentment now passed all bounds. He took 

a very active part in the Committee of Insurrection ‘which 

met at Charenton ; he was privy to tlie attack on the 10th 

of August, and lavished his money among the Marseil- 

Jese. Hetook a more decisive part in the massacres of the 

2d of September, and appears to have been particularly in- 

strumental in the death of his sister-in-law the Princess Lam- 
balle. He had very early in life ruined her husband, whom 
he had drawn into all his extravagancies. When her head 
streamiug with blood was placed on a pike under his window, 
he roie from table, at which he was sitting with some guests, 
weutto the window, soon sat down again, and very coolly said, 

‘Ab! Jamalheureuse! J’avais bien prédit qu’elle fnirait misér- 

ablement’ Ah! poorcreature! [ always thought she would 

c me toa miserable end.’ Another person has reported him to 

have said when he saw the unfortunate pr.ncess’s head at his 

window, ‘Ah! the Princess Lamkalle ! | have not seen her look 
so wella long time.” When he was chosen into the Nati- 
onal Convention he played a miserable farce under the uame 
of Equality, immediately allached himself to the party of 
the Mountain, and proinoted by every possible means, first 
the accusation, and next the condemnation of the king. 
‘To this the Girondists were in part constrained to assent, 
‘since they were represented as lcyalists, and “thought by 
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this sacrifice to establish their own security. .In the mean 
time the sentence of death would hardly haye been 
determined if. Orleans had not. been lavish Af his pro- 
migesaud his gold. . On the day, before the delivery of 
the sentence, he invited the most noterious deputies of the 
Mountain toa great dinner, among whom was Lepelietier St. 
Fargeau, who with five and twenty of his colleagues, had 
bound hiniself by an oath not to vote for death. But 
Orleans found means so to terrify him, by the fear of losing 
his immoderate wealth, which was the idol of his soul, an 

parUy toexalt him by the prospect of a connexion with his 
Fenill , that he swore with his friends to vote for death, and 
actually. kept bis promise, which afterwards cost bim ‘his 
Jife. Dumourier, it is true, came to Paris ashort time before 
the execution of the king, for the purpase, as he said, of pro- 
moting his rescue, for which purpose he had procured 
officers and men on whom he could rely, to ‘the amount of 
three.or four thousand men; but it is very probable: that his 
object was rather to procure the crown for the eldest son, of 
the duke of Orleans, who was then with his army, and. that 
when he found this to be impracticable on account of the 
general abhorrence in which the father was held, be returned 
in order to mature some other plot. The hatred of the 
Duke of Orleans was carried to its highest pitch by. the 
manner in which, on the day when the sentence was passed, 
he voted on all the three questions against the king, which 
excited not only generally in the convention, but even 
amongst the most turious partizanus of the Mountain, the 
most undissembled reprobation. On the day of the exe- 
cution he was on the bridge dyring the whole tine, laughed 
when the head fell off, and remained tiH the body was taken 
away, wheu he hastened to his pleasure-house, at Riency, 
where he indulged in every excess with his accomplices. 
But he soon suw thathe had been deceived, that bis. friends 
did not show the least concern for bis interests; and he was 
obliged, as the expiation of his fears, to sacrifice not only his 
wealth, bat his library, his pictures, and his jewels, ia order 
us far as possible to shield ‘himself against a decree of 
accusation. in April,.1793, he was nevertheless, however 
unjustly implicated in the accusation of Dumourier, and 
sent to Marseilles, where he was guarded like other persons of 
the royal family; and though on his first examination be- 
fore the criwinal tribunal of the department of the Mouths 
of .the Rhone he was. acquitted, he was not restored to 
iberty ; and soon after Robespierre bad him gomprehended 
+4 bis accusation against the Girondists, partly iu order to 
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rid himself of a phantom which had become troublesome, 
and partly to mitigate the clamour against the accusation of 
the Giroudists, by the sacrifice of the man whom all parties 
conspired to execrate. He was brought back to Paris dur- 
ing the execution of the twenty-one deputies, an the 10th af 
September 1793 ; underwent a short confinement in the Con- 
ciergerie, where he was treated pretty well and permitted to 
drink as much white champain as he pleased; aud after a 
single hearing in which he was tolerably defended by his 
client Voidel, he was executed on the 7th of November, 
1793,on the same place in which Louis XVI.met his end. In- 
vigorated by champaign he put on something like an appear- 
ance of courage on the day of his execution; but yet the 
horror of his end had quite bleached all the purple of his 
cheek; and in his last moments he conversed very devoutly 
with his confessor. No man pitied him ; and his memory is 
so abominated that it is considered a reproach to have 
known him. Besides his public crimes, he ‘Was polluted by 
amultitude of other enormities of which the traces are va- 
nishing into obscurity. Among these we may name bis 
tricks at play, a talent which he purchased from the. infa- 
mous Curtuis, by which he won immense sums in England ; 
also his murder of the banker Pinet, who nad trusted to 
him his port folio, containing twenty miltions in which the 
fortune of many persons were included, Among these some 
had obtained inforination from one of the servants whom he 
had sent away, which would have led to a judicial accusa-~ 
tion, but which was of no avail, as Orleans contrived by 
some means or other to get him sent out of France. 


ie 
Art. IX.—Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, &c. 


Travels into the two Louisianas and among the Savage Na- 
tions of the Missouri, also the United States, the Ohio and 
the adjacent Provinces, in 1801, 1802, and 1803. With 
a Sketch of the Manners, Usages, Character, and the 
Civil and Religious Customs of the People of these dif~ 
Serent Countries. By M. Perin du Lac. 8vo. Paris, 
1805. Imported by Deconchy. 


THE author in August,1801, took his passage in an Ame- 
rican vessel for New York. In this city he contemplates 
with pleasure the marks of increasing opulence. The 
streets are large and furnished with footways; the markets 
are well provided, and that of fish particularly renowned 
for the quality and diversity of the species, both of the river 
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and the ocean. There are two public promenades, but 
little frequented. | The men, intent only oo the pursuits of 
avarice, haveittle idea of watking for amusement ; and the 
women make a mallof one of the principal streets. The 
yellow fever seems a great enemy to the increasing popu. 
tion of this as well as of the other maritime. :towns of 
America. The cansé of this destructive scourge is princi- 
pally ascribed te the.merchants’ docks er wharfs, in. whieh, 
till lately, no outlet was contrived for the ancumulated filth ; 
which, acted upon by the intense heats of August and) 
tember, occasions those mephitic effuvia which are sou 
vourable to life. When the yellow fever makés its appeaf- 
ance, it causes even the American for a season to forsake the 
pursuit of gain, which in his bosom is found superior to 
every other feeling but the loveof life. Ifthe exchange’ be 
_ deserted it is needless to say, in speaking of this mercenary 
people, that the domestic charities have been previously dis- 
salved. The sick are Jeftto the care of negroes,who ype del 
leged frem the effects of the contagion, and who oftet dis, 
patch the patient in order to get possession of his property. 
itis remarkable that the disorder confines its ravages tot 
sea-coast; and that there is no instance of ite having beey 
propagated in the country. The symptoms.of this dreadful 
malady seem to be lassitude, pain in the kidneys, headach, 
parched mouth, difficult respiration, Joss of taste, delirium, 
spitting of blood, inflammation of the -eyes, repletion and 
rupture ef the vessels, stupor, death! The wars of Earope 
either open to the Americans new sources of wealth \or 
increase the old. The commerce of Holland, France, and 
Spain, is.for the most part carried on in their ships; and 
eten-the English are often obliged to trust their merchandize 
to the same protection. New York chiefly supplies the 
West Indies with provisions, and exports a good. deal of 
colonial produce in return. The trade of ship-building is 
carried on to great extent at New York. ‘t 

In the United States they reckon fifty-three different segts 
of Christians, who all live in harmony.and peace. As: reli- 
gious Opinions are susceptible of an almost endless diversity, 
these sects are daily increasing; but ng religious feuds areec- 
casioned where no political favour is shewn. . No sect is 
made invidious by exclusive privileges. In the opted 
States there does not appear to be the same separation 
tween the sexesand at the sameearly period as with us, Boys 
and girls are sent to the same school and receive the same 
instructions. Whentheir education is finished, their friends 
whom they have made.at school, or may make in the world, 
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thay visit them without restraint ; withott parental jealousiés 
& prohibitions. And when love stitcéells to ftiendsbip, it is 
Hot suffered to prey in sécret on the heart. The declaratidn 
i'frank ; and pride opposes no obstacles to thé conjufal 
hid of those who loye. Education is principally coiffined 
to reading, writing, aiid accounts. Varieties of erndition atid 
elegancé of taste would only oppose the acquigition of that 
whicli is the chief object of American ambition. (°° ” 
' Syhniptoms of the yellow fever, which’ had begun ' to ‘ap- 
pear. precipitated the departure of the author from New 
York. He retires to Newark, a beautiful little town celebtat- 
éd for the salubrity ‘Of its air and the hospitality of its itha- 
bitants. At Newark the author was present at several 
agreeable parties ; atid he remarks that at the first sound: of 
afi itistrument, that indolence aud apathy which’ seem ‘to 
éharacterise botli sexes are seen no more. The young 
ladies sparkle with pleasure in the dance, and the thidst 
epiiéhtly country dances are those which they prefer. “In 
thesé momeints they appear to most ‘advantage; for~in 
getiéral, however much the lily and the rose may’ be blended 
in their countenance, they are wanting in that sensibility ‘ of 
€xpredsion, without which beauty is but a body withoit a 
“tot. From Newark the author traverses part of Jetsey, 
ani visits the falls of the Paissac, which are ‘considered ‘the 
tiii¢ipal curiosity of the province. | bear 
© We shall next attend the author at Philadelphia. One of 
the first objects’ which attracted his atténtion was & corpse, 
whith more than three hundred persons, decently’ drésséd, 
were following to the grave. The coffin was made Of ma- 
hogany, without any éxterior decorations. The procession 
opiied at a large burial ground belonging to the quakers, 
‘gor rounded with walls tw Si feet in height, and planted with 
_fows Of the weéping willow and the cypress. “Thewhole 
‘ceremony consisted in depositing the body in a' hole five 
feet deep; after which each retired in silence without any 
‘perceptible laihentation or regret. , ihe neni 
‘Philadelphia contains about 70,000 persons of ‘all sects 
and’ religions; and’‘there is no mode of worship in Europe 
which is not practised here. The number of the different 
places of worship contributes to the external decoration of 
the city, without in the least disturbing the internal tran- 
quillity.” The buildings which formerly belonged to the pre- 
sidént and the congréss have been sofd cheap and convert- 
ed into an academy. The public library has a statue of Dr. 
Franklin in the front. It contains from 30,000 to $2,000 
volumes selected with judgment and preserved with care It 
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is supported. and augmented by an annual subscriptiop, and 
pe 4 Sehnodihel diag duane what, book he pleases at his.own 
sg ies bank of the United urgent nparse struckure 
in. Philadelphia, and, its notes are received in preferenee.to 
money eanehen almost the. bas extent of the United 
States. The.theatre isa large building ; but the performers 
appear to have had too much phlegm for our author. . The 
Ainericans prefer.tragedy to.comedy ; and seem to take no 
Geanive in any tlung comic that is not seasoned with gross 
uffoonery and vulger wit. Order and decency are strangers 
tothe interior of the theatre. The ear is assailed witha 
clamorous din, and the nose with the smell of tobacco. . The 
men wear their hats during the performance and are rarely 
found gailant enough to give up their seats to the la- 
dies. 1s liberty incompatible with politeness? We might as 
well ask, Is liberty incompatibie with benevolence? We 
think not; though in America we have to lament the separa+ 
tion. The hospital however, is a noble institution, and, vindi+ 
actes the claim of the inhabitants to the feeling of humanity, 
There: are subterraneous galleries in which are eighty 
chambers devoted to the residence of the insane. They are 
well fed and kindly treated. The number of these unfortu- 
nate persons interested the sympathy and excited the cario- 
sity of the author. . He was told by the physician that more 
than half of those persons owed the-loss of their reason ta 
their ebriety ! Of the other half it might in one third be as- 
cribed to love or jealousy ; in a second third to religious fa- 
naticism ;and in the nextto an unknown diversity of maladies, 
The quakers are supposed to excel the other sects in indys- 
try and wealth. They support their own poor ; have private 
hospitals for their sick ; and ther children are betler educated 
in their colleges than in the public academies. {Sut they are 
not on this account backward in contributing to igstitations 
of public utility. The marriage of the quakers is as plain 
as their ather ceremonies ; it consists in a simple declaration 
of their mutual intention to live together as mau and wife, 
without being fetteced by vows or oaths, Their mar- 
riages are always the effect of reciprocal inclination; and 
the records of their society furnish no instance of a divorce, 
The extravagances of superstition seem to gather strength in 
crossing the Atlantic. Their worship is more made up of 
rant and noise. Their ministers use more outrageous violence 
of gesticulation, more outheroding of Herod, ‘They practise 
the most furious contortions, and walk up and down a soxt 
of gallery. which they employ instead of a pulpit, in a state of 
delirium. When the preaching and singing are ayer, the mos, 
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gealows of the fraternity utter, with no gentle sounds, some of 
their imagined inspirations. The congregation cannot fail to 
bear testimony to the celestial oracles. But there must bea 
regular-chmax of absurdity. From breezy expirations they 
proceed to a wind of sighs; sighs ure succeeded by sobs ; 
sobs by a loud lament, whea every one abandons himself to 
every species of extravagance which delitiam can suggest. 
#n an instant twenty differentsensations agitate the assembly; 
one sings, another cries, ove tears his hairor strikeshis breast, 
another wallows on the ground where he makes.a piteous 
howl, fill at last they proceed to euch a pitch of revolting 
fanaticism that every reasonable man is obliged to quit the 
ace. ‘ 

The author next visits Wilmington, famed for its commerce 
in grain‘and ils fine mills; and after descending the Delaware 
to Rewcastle, he takes the stage to Charlestown on the Che- 
sapeak, whence he proceeds in the packet-boat toBaltimore, 
a place of great trade and with an increasing population of 
more than 80,000 persot:s. ‘The new federal town ef Wash- 
ington did not, when the author visited it, contain more 
than $000 inhabitants; though, if it beever executed accord- 
ing'to the original plan, it will exceed ali the capitals in ‘the 
world ip regularity, convenience, and magnificence. At this 
time, as indeed ever since, a violent spirit of party agitated 
thecongress. ‘The author appears to entertain no very fa- 
vourable opinion of the talents and the virtue of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. He represents him as stooping to the lowest arts of 
popularity, and willing to do any thing rather than not pre- 
serve his place. He had reduced the army to two thousand 
men: and the matine was in such a wretched state as hardly 
to be sufficient to contend with the corsuirs of Barbary. But he 
has purchased the favour of the mob by taking off the tax on 
the strong liquors which are brought from the interior, where- 
as if he had tripled the duty, he would nave rendered a much 
snore essential service to his country. At Bethichem, a village 
about 28 miles from Philadelphia,the author visited an estab- 
lishment of Moravian brethren, who have in some measure 
realized a plan of happiness which the spirit of benevolence, 
if it ever become more diffusive, might extend to larger 
communities, Christianity considers all mankind as one 
family ; which supposes an identity of affections and of 
interests. ; 

The author draws no very pleasing picture of the senti- 
ments and principles of the Americans ; but we fear that it 
is but too true ; and that to whatever causes it may be as- 
signed, there is but little integrity beyond the Atlantic. 
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When they deal with each other they do it with suspicion and, 
distrust. Each is comsctous that the other will cheat him 
if he can; and that no moral considerations willbe suffered 
to standin‘his way. If an honest and ingenyous*forei 
have any intercourse with them, he is suré tobe made adupe, 
and the wily American only Jaeghs at the integrity which 
he ought to reveré. In thé late troubles in St. in 
many of the rich settlers entrasted their money, their jewe 
and valuables to American nérchants and captains, whe 
fraudulently appropriated them to themselves; and at least 
nineteen twentieths of these unfortunate persons had occa» 
sion to execrate the perfidy of these degenerate descendants 
of Englithmen, The same suspieion which characterises 
their dealings with each other, is seen in their domestic 
concerns. ‘They will not even trust their children or their 
wives, Themen goto market themselves, and purchase 
every thing that is wanted in the house ; the wife appearsite 
be considered only as a necessary piece of household -far- 
niture ; and no more attention is shewn to her affections 
and feelings than if she were constructed of mahogany. 
Nothing can at any time get the better of the avatice of 
an American but his fondness for wine and spirits. These 
are his solace in care, his gratification abread,and his. de- 
light at-hom@. These seem the only stimuli, (if we except 
the love of gain) which caa operate on the vateral apathy 
of his character. The American woman present a far more 
amiable picture. Indeed there is perhaps no country in the 
world in which there are more good women, or where: fe- 
male virtue is so generally diffused. The young women 
partake of the innocent gaieties of youth, but the period 
of their liberty and their pleasure seems to terminate with their 
marriage. Shut upin the interior of the house and whol 
occupied in domestic concerns, the American wife is 

ly ever seen abroad. With the most conciliating serenity 
she endures the mortifications and disgust which she has 
every day to endure from her huasband,who is generally mo- 
rose and often drunk. She is never wanting in excuses for 
his brutality, and it is her gentleness and urbanity in which 
the stranger finds some compensation for. his barbarity, 
The American women always suckle their own. children; 
and can hardly conceive it possible how a mother should 
abandon to a stranger so essential a part of herduty, Whe- 
ther owing to the climate, to physical or to moral causes, 
female beauty is here said to be of short duration. Before 
the age of twenty the exteriorcharm which captivated often 
vanishes for ever. There are few countries where the women 
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have worse teeth than in the. United States. | Before the “ge 
of eighteen the teeth are usually spoiled. If the cause to 
whith the'author seems willigg to ascribe this defect be true, 
it might easily be remedied. ‘They have only to be a little 
less ‘sparing of their pocket handkerchiefs. : 
in the latter endof February the author: leaves Phila- 
delphia for Louisiana. He traverses the whole length of Pen- 
sylvania. At Lancaster he was present at the meeting of 
the assembly of the states. He observed that al! the members, 
when thirsty, went indiscriminately to drink out of a jug that 
stood in a recess in the hall, which a servant kept con- 
stantly filled with water. About ten years ago not. more 
than oe of two glasses were to be found in the richest hou- 
ses in America, however numerous the company might be. 
Pittsburg is a great resort of emigrants from the other states. 
Here they embark on the Ohio to form new settlements 
in Kentucky. ‘This land of promise, which was hardly 
-known thiriy years ago, at present contains above 400,000 
anhabitants. ‘The author reinarks the fondness of the Ame- 
sicans for local change, and the striking difference in’ this 
‘respect between them and the Europeass. An English far- 
mer, for instance seldom changes lis situation without reluc- 
ince, though it be only to move to the distance of a few 
amiles. Long before the day of removal arrives it is antici- 
pated with terror and regret ; a thousand difficulties and ob- 
structions cloud the prospect, and darken the way ; and if 
the place to be quitted be the spot of early attachment, 
it increases the pang of separation. But an American 
‘seems tohave none of these feelings. He quits not only 
without reluctance but with cheerfulness the home where he 
has lived for years, the house perhaps which he built, aud 
the fields which he cleared, all the fair fraits of his diligence 
-and toil, to form anew home at the distance of five or’ six 
hundred miles froin his old, where he will have new difficul- 
ties to combat, another house to build, and other fields to 
clear. But he departs with alacrity, ocr casts ‘ one longing 
lingering look behind.’ His sole object seems to be to in- 
erease lis opulence, and he prefers that situation where 
he thinks that he can do tbis best.. He knows none of the lo- 
cal fascinations, the captivating restraints of European. sen- 
sibility. ‘The truth seems to be that the American farmer 
Jives ip a great measure in a stale of selfish seclusion ; he 
forms ne social attachments, and it is these attachments 
winch principally coustitute that charm of neighbourhood 
whieh we tind it so difhcult to dissolve. Who would move 
oweth mach reluctauce from one eud of the island to the other, 
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if he could catry with him and settle around him all those 
whom he esteems or loves, in whose converse and hilarity 
he bas long been wont to find delight? At Pittsburg the 
author embarks in a boat, and descends the pure and limpid 
waters of the Ohio, which traverse a distante of eleven hun- 
dred and thirty miles, a length of navigation in which the 
pleasure is increased by the securitye He stopped to visit 
the new and flourishing settlements on the Kentucky, whose 
banks less than thirty years ago were bounded only by dark 
forests and dreary wilds, the abode of the panther and the 
bear; but where neat villages and towns have since beea 
raised, provided with the necessaries and conveniences .of 
lite. Such is the effect of enterprising industry! Near the 
point where the Ohio falls into the Mississippi 16 a stapea- 
dous cave, which is reckoned one of the greatest natural 
curiosities in North America. It is about twelye feet above 
the level of the river, and fronted by cypresses of surprising 
height, planted as regularly as if they bad been disposed by 
the hands of man. ‘lhe mouth of the cave is twenty-five 
feet high and eighty broad, it keeps gradually diminishing co 
the extremity, which is about one hundred and eighty feet 
distant, where the two sides approach within six feet of each 
other. The arch of this vast cavern viewed by torches has 
an enchanting appearance. ‘The crystals on the top revés- 
berate the light and dazzle the curious spectator. Beyo 
this cave is another of which the dimensions are hardly 
known. 

We next ascend the Mississippi to Saint Genevieve, the 
first establishment of any importance in Upper Louisiana. ia 
this neighbourhood are several Indian villages. ‘The Cha- 
wanons are said to have made greater advances in civiliza- 
tion than most of the othertribes. ‘hey are great hunters, 
but still notentirely deficieat in agricultural industry. The 
young women among them, who have any pretensions to 
beauty, practise a peculiar kind of coquetry. As soen as they 
arrive atthe age of puberty, which commonty happens betore 
they are twelve years of aze, they either keep themselves 
quite secluded at home, or muffle themselves up so. when 
they go abroad that it is impossible to see any thing but 
their eyes. ‘These presuwptive indications of beauty ex- 
cite the impatient curiosity of love ; but before the sighiog 
swain can obtain the consent of the lady or the approbation 
of her parents, he repairs to the cabin where the invisible 
beauty is lying closely enveloped on her couch. He ap- 
proaches with timid steps; and gently uncoveis ber visage 
so tuat his person may be geen. If thisbe to her miud, 
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she gives a smile of approbation, and invites the youth 
lie down by her side ; if his appeararice be not prepossessing, 
she again conceals her visage more closely than before. 
The lover instantly retires, and no longer thinks of grati- 
fying apassion which among these people is always approv- 
ed when it is reciprocally felt. When the nuptial cere- 
mony is over, the new son-in-law becomes one of the inmates 
in the cabin, but is obliged to engage in the chace for the 
benefit of his father-in-law till the birth of his first child. 
But the young savage, like the young rake in more civilized 
states, is very fond of novelty, and usually takes a very wide 
range in his amours. Heseldom adheres to any one individual 
Jady till the age of thirty, or five and thirty, by which time he 
has satlbeg doond y married and abandoned at least a dozen 
wives. Saint Louis is the capital of Upper Louisiana, and would 
Jong since have grown rich from the mere commerce of furs 
under any other government than that of Spain, which, 
as if intent only on extricating the precious metals from 
the bowels of the earth, seems to neglect the more valuable 
products on its surface. Saint Louis, founded on a rock on 
the banks of the Mississippi, and considerably above the le- 
vel of the river, is a highly beautiful and salubrious situation ; 
surrounded bya country of exuberant fertility, it might long 
since have become the granary of Lower Louisiana; though 
the indalence of the Spanish colonists hardly produced grain 
enough for its own consumption. A despotic government 
seems to dread even the industry of its subjects ; or else its 
influence, like the touch of the torpedo, numbs all sense of 
enterprize, and paralyses all vigour of exertion. In the pos- 
session of the Americans the two Louisianas will soon as- 
sume avery difierent appearance. The lands which border 
on the Missouri in Upper Louisiana seem higlily fertile ; and 
the inhabitants in general enjoy the most florid health. 
The junction of the Missouri and the Mississippi is a.singular 
curiosity. These two powerful streams, of which the one 
is always tranquil and limpid, and the other muddy and tur- 
bulent, seem like two ill-matched lovers, to dread the irreci- 

rocal embrace. The Missouri rushes on the fairer current 
of the Mississippi, which for some time repels bim with a 
tranquil dignity and permits not their waters to unite. And 
except in case of floods after the melting of the snows, the 
two streams are said to flow for sixty miles without mixing, 
so that the water may be drunk clear on one side and muady 
on the other. 

The author makes preparations for his voyage up the Mis- 
souri. He fits up a boat withten men on board, and well sup~ 
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plied with every necessary for trading with the avait who 
dwell contiguous to its banks. At three hundred miles from 
the confluence of the Missouri with the Mississippi, hereaches 
the river of the Kances. When a trader arrives at a village 
belonging to these savage Indians, his first business is. to 
inake presents tu the chiefs before he lands his merehandize. 
He is then permitted to construct a cabin in any past of the 
village which he pleases, and to open his shop. When the 
prices of the objects which he brings for sale are once fixed, 
no variations whatsoever are afterwards allowed. Whe a 
savage enters the trader’s cabin, he laysdown theskins which 
he has to dispose of, and fixeson the articles which he prefers. 
Every skin has a conventional value. What they call plu is 
equivalent to a piastre. Thus two goats’ skins make a plu, 
an otter’s skin two plus. As the trader therefore regu- 
Jates his prices by the pus there is never any difficulty in 
the trafic. Among the Kances all the persons of distinction 
seeined anxious to testify their regard for the author. They 
feasted him by turns; and, according to their manner, 
offered some of their daughters to minister to his gratifica- 
tion. Hleaccepted those of the great chief, whom he would 
have feared to displease by a refusal; and made presents to 
the rest. Among the questions which these people asked 
him was the following: ‘ are the people of your country 
slaves to their wives, like the whites with whom we trade ?” 
The author, fearful of losing his credit if he did not appear 
superior to the other whites, answered that they loved theiz 
wives, but without being theirslaves; and that they aban- 
doned them when they were wanting in tlreir duty. We 
next find the author amorg the tribe of the Ototutocs, with 
whom out of complaisance he does not refuse to make a meal 
on dog’s flesh. Among the Poncas, amore distant tribe, an 
accident occurred which seemed to threaten very disagreea. 
ble consequences. One of the author’s crew had a pair of 
silver ear-rings on which a young savage appeared to have 
fixed his heart. He offered the possessor in exchange furs 
of more than twenty times the value. But no offer seemed 
sufficient, and no importunity could prevail. The desire of the 
savage had been raised to too high a_pitch readily to forego 
itsobject. He waylaid the proprietor af these precious or- 
naments, shot him in the neck with an arrow, and left him 
for dead. He stripped off the ear-rings, and proceeded with 
an airof satisfaction to M. Perrin du Lac, and presented 
what he had previous!y offered in exchange for the trinkets 
which were then pendant from his ears. One of the sa- 
vages extracted the arrow from the wound, on which he laid 
a plant which he had previously masticated. ‘The wound 
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healed and the patient rapidly recovered. After ascending 
the Missouri as high as the moath of the White river, where 
he met with some savages who had never before seen a white 
mab among them, the aathor set out on his retarn to Saint 
Louis. When he had reactied the river of the Kances, and was 
busy in taking on board some furs which he had buried in a 
hole tillhis return, he saw a party of the Siowx Indians ap- 
proaching. The author immediately re-embarked with his 
crew, and feft some of his least valuable furs behind, They 
had hardly gained the opposite shore when they were saluted 
with a discharge of musquetry ; but night happily coming 
on, the savages abandoned the pursuit. This, if we except 
the robbery mentioned above, was the only act of hostility 
which the author experienced in his long voyaye of seve- 
tal hundred miles up the Mississippi and the. Missouri. 

As the government of ‘Louisiana bas changed hands and 
assumed adifferent form since the author wrote, we shall 
not devote mucli attention to his remarks upon the subject, 
The condition of the people could never have been ameliorat- 
ed under the vexatious and oppressive tyranny of the ald 
Spanish government. Commerce was fettered by exclusive 
privileges, which were sold to the best bidder, The salary 
of the governor was hardly sufficient to'supply his table ; and 
yet his appointment was designed to make his fortune. No 
restraints were consequently imposed on his rapacity. The 
reader is left to divine the consequences. 

Agreat many curious and salutary plants are found in 
Louisiana, The Iudians have no other pharmaceutical pre- 
parations than those which nature has provided ; and yet 
there is hardly a wound or a bite however venomous which 
they have not simples that will cure ; with some of these they 
will often remove the most obstinate maladies ; and even 
the venereal disease is said when in its worst state soon to 
yield to the virtues of their plants. Among those plants 
whieh have this peculiar property they reckon the wperine 
which the inhabitants call Racine. a Begret, from an almost 
miraculous cure which it performed on an individual of that 
name, who was more than sixty years of age. Attacked by 
a venereal malady, which he had had for some years, he 
seemed at the point of death. An old’ savage undertouk 
to cure him if be would followhis advice. ‘To this he con- 
sents; and after drinking for a few wonths an infusion of the 
root, to which he left his name, and bathing with it the 
gangrened parts, he was restored to a better state of health 
than he had enjoyed before the commencement of bis mala- 
dy. The author saw an Indian who bad been wounded in 
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& skirmish, and continued his retreat with his comradeg 
though they went at the rate of sixty miles in twenty-four 
hours. Whenever they halted, one of the chiefs poem Te: a 
plaster, made of a root which he bruised in his mouth, to 
the wound, and fastened it with a thin slip of bark so as not 
to impede the motion’of the part. Among their less im- 
portant plants, we should not forget those from which they 
pfocure their various beautiful and Jasting dies. One a 
they have, which possesses so singulara property, as almost 
to exceed belief. It destroys or moderates the action of 
fire. A savage made the experiment in the presence of the 
author. He took apiece of the root, which he chewed for 
some moments, and then rubbed it over his hands. He next 
took three coals in a state of the most vivid combustion, 


which he successively extinguished by a gentle friction be- : 


tween his bands without the least perception of pain, or the 
smallest appearance of any burn or excoriation of the part. 
He afterwards took some coals in his mouth, blew them in- 
io a flame with his breath, held them between his teeth, and 
bit them in pieces without exhibiting any symptoms of pain 
orinjury. ‘They have another extraordinary plant which 
possesses the property of curdling water, and reducing it 
in a few moments into a solid body. A few drops of the 
juice are sufficient for the purpose. The only venomous 


reptiles which Upper Louisiana produces, are the rattle snake 


and the hissing snake, or the copper serpent; but to these 
natore has furnished a natural antagonist in the hog, at 
whose sight they fly, but whom they rarely escape. The 
black bears which, as soon as the snows commence, retire 
to hollow trees or excavations in the rocks to sleep out the 
winter, are then 2 favourite pursuit. The young ones con- 
stitute an agreeable food, and the old supply an abundance 
of oil. The wild turkey here attains a great size, and is 
feund in large quantities. Inthe autumn and winter they 
weigh from twenty-five to thirty pounds. America in some 
very remote period of time certainly abounded with a race 
of quadrupeds as large if not larger than the elephant. Of 
this animal various skeletons have been found- between the 
85th and 45th degrees of north latitude. The great differ- 
ence between the mammoth and the elephant seems to con- 
sist in the form, position, and substance of the tusks. To 
what ceuse are we to attribute the total extiaction of this 
race of giants? 

[n all the Indian villages up the Missouri, there is a lodge- 
cabia, called the lodze of old men. Here they give audience 
to strangers, and deliberate on the interests of their nation. 

Arp. Vol. 8. {1 
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It is also called the lodge of mercy; for if their most crueb 
enemy take refage in it, his life ts not only spared, but he 
is secured trom every insult. The author relatesseveral su- 
perstitious practices of the Indians. We shall notice only 
oneortwo. When the young men wish to obtain from the 
Great Spirit the gift of courage, or the favour of killing one 
of their enemies, they retire to 4 hill, where, without pro- 
visions, they pass several duys, making all the while the most 
hideous cries. On the Jast day of this religious ceremony 
they cut off a joint ofone of their fingers, or gnaw it off with 
their teeth. and leave it on the hill, Others bore holes in 
their arms and shoulders, into which they pass. wooden pegs, 
arid to them they attach long cords, from which their mili- 
tary weapons and many heads of oxen are suspended. tn 
this state they make the circle of the village, and having 
repeated the ceremony for five suceessive days, they depart 
for the war. These are no bad modes of admission into the 
temple of Patience or of Pain. An old Sioux having lost his 
son in a battle with the Osages, cut off every month a piece 
of his ears, so that at the expiration of the year ne had no- 
thing left but the orifices, ‘The savages have a memory 
which nothing can escape. If they see a tree or a stone 
which at all excites their attention, they will remember it 
for ten years tocome. ‘This species of memory they never: 
lose. All their animal! senses are in the highest degree of 
culture and perfection. This is particularly seen in their 
powers of vision. In the darkest night they will pass the 
niost extensive savannahs and plains, as if instinctively, tothe 
spot which they wish to reach. Where the European can 
barely discern the trace of a single footstep, the Indian will 
teach him, that ten, twelve, or fifteen men have piaced their 
feet there, and he will follow the track through the thickest 
forests and over the driest rocks without any deviation «A 
Jeaf moved out of its place, a flint turned up, is sufficient to 
awaken his suspicion. One of theeffects which usually fol- 
Jow from the indulgencies of civilized life is an obtuseness. 
and duluess of the animai senses. But what we lose in phy- 
sical we gain in moral sensibility. If our smell or our sigut 
be less acute, the defect is more than made up in the im- 
provement of other powers and faculties, of which savage 
lite prevents the expansion and the growth. Among the 
American Indians the women lie naked, and often rise ou 
cerlain emergencies without caring who sees them. ‘They 
are generally covered with vermin, which they kill between 
their teeth. They never wash their clothes, but suffer then: 
io rot upon -eir backs; they never cut their nails, and eat 
without any repugnance out of the same dish with thes 
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dogs; and, what renders them petuliafly disgastitig to’ the 
whites, they rub their bodies with the fat of the meat whith 
they eat. Such are the disgusting concomitants of a saVa; 
dife, which the author of these travéls seems on the wholé 
to prefer to the polished forms and innumerable comforts, 
the refined and refining delicacies of civilized society !!! 
7s are far from coinciding in his opinion’ orapproving his 
choice. 

In the most civilized state in Europe, we know that méa- 
whilliners abound.- But what shall we say of the meh-women, 
who are common among all the hordes of American tte 
These ambiguous males are apparelled like women, and are 
hot only made to perform all the low dradgéry to which thé 
Savage women are condemned, but aré even’ émployéd to 
gratify certain unnatural propensities. Thus we fitid ’ 
savages can commit crimes to which we have heard that the 
miscreants of luxury: have had recourse after having’ éx- 
hansted every source of gratification, palléd every appetite, 
and jaded every sense !! ! aa 

The following is an action of real heroism ; and, whether 
it were performed by a barbarian or a Greék, would deéserv- 
edly merit a place for the author in the list of distinguisted 
heroes. We mention it with more pleasure because it for- 
cibly demonstrates what intrepidity and decision will do in 
moments of the most’ imminent p Beverly when, without an 
almost intuitive perception of some expedient, and thé im- 
mediate and inflexible execution of it, all is lost. A party of 
eighty Chaguyeune Indians liad attacked eight or ten fami- 
jies of the Halitanes, with whom they were at war, and de- 
feated them without difficulty. Enough however escaped 
to give the alarm toa large village of thie same tribe in the 
vicinity. Ina moment all the warriors inount their horses 
and proceed to the spot, where they find the Chagiiyennés off 
their guard, and busy in collecting the spoilsof the vahquish- 
ed. Hardly twenty men of their little party survived the 
unexpected attack,when one of their warriors, by the follow- 
ing nobie display of sagacity and resolution, saved both their 
lives and hisown. He had observed a ravine near, where 
the horse of the Halitanes conld not penetrate; here he re- 
tired with his little troop, whom he ordered to deposit their 
fire-arms near him. He was not willing that any should 
discharge them but himself. When any of the enemy ap- 
proached, he took his aim with so much coolness and preci- 
sion, that every ball told. His own party had nothing to 
do but to keep loading his guns. Enraged by this obstinate re- 
sistance, and ashamed of being vanquislfed by sweb a handful 
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of men, the Halitanes dismounted from their horses, cut 
down some bushes, which they held before them as a pro- 
tection, and advanced. The Chaguyenne chief instantly 
adapted his plan. of defence to the new mode of at- 
tack, He made his people resume their arms, but ordered 
them not to fire till the enemy drew very near; and then 
only half to fire at once, iu order to give time for those whe 
had fired to reload their picces. This manceuvre was so 
promptly executed and succeeded so well, that the bush-de- 
ended assailants, most of whom were wounded, made a 
precipitate retreat. The great chief of the Halitanes, in- 
flamed with revenge and stung with shame, resolved to kill 
the Chaguyenne chief with his own band, or to perish in the 
attempt. With his buckler and his lance he rushed impe- 
tuous towards the foe, who awaited his approach with a cou- 
rageous look, and when he got so near that he could not 
miss his aim, the Chaguyenne warrior discharged his piece, 
and struck his enemy in the heart. He fell instantly dead ; 
and his comrades retreated in dismay, without attempting to 
affer any further molestation to the return of the Chaguy- 
ennes. The annals of civilized or of savage war will not 
often furnish any instance of superior intrepidity, at once 
so prompt in counsel aud so energetic in execution. 

he author quits these savage hordes, and takes his de- 
parture down the Mississippi for New Orleans, where he ar- 
rives aftera voyage of six weeks. This city contains about 
12,000 inhabitants. [tis situated in an island about twenty 
miles broad and sixty long. ‘The whole town was destroyed 
by fire in 1788, and the greater part in 1794 ; but the houses 
have since been built of brick. Lt does not appear to have 
been judiciously chosen as a place of trade. The distance 
from the gulpbh of Mexico is great, the landing bad, and the 
surrounding country deficient in fertility, Iberville was the 
first who ascended the Mississippi inthe reign of Louis XLV. 
He left a smal] colony on the spot. {nthe year 1712, M, 
de Crozat obtained from Louis XLV. the province of Loui- 
siana. It comprehended both banks of the Mississippi 
through its whole length, a part of the Qhjo to the Miami, 
aad extended as far as Lake Eric on the borders of Canada. 
From this time the resources and pepulation cf the colony 
kept increasing til! after the peace of 1763, when the go- 
vernment was transferred to Spain, and every hope ef im- 
provement suddenly disappeared. Spain has since trans 
ferred the province to France, and Rais has sold it to 


America. ‘To. America it will open a new source of wealth, 


and will perhaps tempt her at some fulure period to enter ia 
no friendly manner the rich provinces of Sicxico. 
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M. du Lae conclades his work with some account of George’ 
Augustas Bowles, who, like our author, seemsto'have preferred 
the rade liberty of savage to the decent restraitts 6f civilized! 
society. The Indians; who had’ evefty retsé0 fo celebrite 
his exploits, honoured him bythe naine of the Beloved war- 
tior.” Bowles was twice in the Englisly servicesbut he cotld 
not endure the salutary formalities of military discipline, and 
he was twice dismissed, “Having passed his youth in! the 
midst ef forests, and on the frontiers of savages, He coticeived 
an early attachment to their modes of life. He retired among 
the Creek [udians, and married one of their women. ‘The 
Spaniards, to whom he had proved an implacable enemy, 
used every effort to get him into their power. They at last 
succeeded by the basest perfidy. TwoSpanish officets were 
sent to him with a letier from the governor of Louisiana, 
who said that he had orders from his government'to treat 
him en the disputes subsisting between’ ‘the Creek fndians 
and the court of Spain; and that. in. order to facilitate the 
negotiation, he had sent a ship with two officers appointed 
to conduct him’ to New Orleans, where he would experiedce 
every civility and be treated with the most respectful alten- 
tion. On these solemn assurances Bowles departed for New 
Orléans, where the national faith was basely violated, aad } 
Was sent as a prisoner to spat Here the court tried-eyery 
means of severity and indulgence, of promises and threats, 
to bring him over to their views. But nothing could shake 
His purpose oF corrupt'his integrity ; he was afterwards sent 
to init by Cape Horn, without any preparation for his 
voyage, almost naked, and ia the coldest season of the year. 
Here ‘the sane propositions were renewed which had beén 
madé'in Spain. ‘They were rejected, and he was embarked 
for Mabilla, where he arrived. iu the latter end of 1793. ° In 
1797, fie was again embarked for Europe ; but’at ‘the Tslé"of 
Ascension he eluded the Vigilance of his guards, and escaped 
to Sierra Leone, where he procured a passage to London. 
Tere he was well received by the the administration, and 
he again departed to wreak his vengeance‘on the’ Spaniards. 
ITis recent death is well known, There isa trait in the. life 
of Bowles which does the highest credit to liis heart. Whea 
he was on his passage to Spain, ‘one of the officers who had 
betrayed ‘hi, and was probably going to receive the reward 
of his treachery, Tell into the water. The Spariish sailors 
seemed in no hurry to go to his assistance, Bowles was sit- 
ting ut the poop of the ship in deep reflection ; but he 
no sooner perceived the miscreart who had betrayed him 
struggling wtir the waves than he plunged into the sea, and 
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reached him at the moment when he was ready to sink. He 
brought him to the side of the ship, and said loud enough to 
be beard by. ihe whole crew, ‘ l ought perhaps to revenge 
our pertidy ; but live, and remember that you owe your 
ife to the mau whom you have deprived of liberty.’ 

We haye been a good deal amused with M. Perriu du Lac’s 
travels, and we hope. that we haye not been remiss in pro-. 
viding some entertainment for our readers. The French sel- 
dom fail to make good travellers, and the present author will 


in, this respect be found by no means inferior to the rest of 
his countrymen. 


fF ——_____________ 














Arr. X. Des Divinités Génératrices; cu du Culte du Phallus, 
chez les Anciens et les Modernes; &c. 
On the Divinities which presided over Generation, or a View of 
the Worship of the Phallus, among the Ancierts and Mo- 
derns. 8vo. Paris. 1805. Imported by Deconchy. 


MYTHOLOGICAL researches are so intimately blended 
with the history of mankind,they baye such an immediate ten- 
ency to elucidate the ancient writers whose works are come 
own to us, and by tracing similarities of religious notions 
t6 afford a clue for discovering the connection and fliation 
of different nations, that.no one who wishes well to science 
would willingly obstruct their course in any branch, Yet 
subjects such as compose the present work, afford so degrad- 
ing a picture of the human species, and when foliowed. yp 
in their miuuter details are so revolting to the delicacy, of 
iModern ideas, that some have thought the object pursued 
scarcely worth the sacrifice of decency bal y altend- 
ips the pursuit. We know of one and only one method of 
pecopciling this difference, which is, to write such Jycubra- 
tions ip a anguage inaccessible to those who might be in 
danger of cofruption by reading them; and we wish our 
voice were strong enough to induce antiquarians in future 
to treat’ these subjects in Latin, and to confine them to 
the transactions of a society, or a body of similar researches, 
rather than send them forth in a popular form like the 
present. ‘The author in his preface, anticipating the objec- 
tions of those who may quote against him the maxim of 
Isocrates, that what is shameful to be done is shameful to be 
’ spoken, contends that the maxim is not applicable to his 
work, ‘ because the institutions, idols, and ceremonies of 
which he treats were and still are very decorous (trés-hov- 
nétes), being things consecrated to religion, and objects of 
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the veneration of many nations during # long series of 
ages.” Asilly argument, since by his own system the or 
ginal religious emblem signified by thet disgusting images - 
was soon forzotien and debased by the impure mixture of 
human passions, (see p. 194, note). 

Bat, not to pursue this farther, we shall only add in gene- 
ral that we highly disapprove the form im which this work is 
published, and that in mang parts of it the writer dwells and 
expatiates on the brutal ceremonies of his Diviwités Géné- 
retrices, as well as others very distantly consected with 
them, with considerable complacency. We refer niote par. 
ticularly to his 14th and 15th chapters,which detail many cus- 
toins aud institutions of later ages, that have equalled if not 
surpassed in indecency the ceremonies of the Phallus. He had 
proved to a certainty that in various instances, as the Fas- 
cina, the Mandragore, and the ex-voto’s of monkish times, 
the solemnities of the Phallus have been preserved ‘under 
various modifications, and that St. Foatin, St: René, fc. 
have supplied the place of the old god of gardens... But, 
lest any doubt, it seems, should rest in the mind of the tea- 
der, al! the monastic bestialities must be raked up together 
and presented in one view, to exhibit a nauseous and horrid 
contrast between the purity of christianity, as it came {rom 
its founder, and the impurities of its professors.a century or 
two ago. If we may be allowed to take a prospective View 
of times to come, we think it not impossible that ‘some fi. 
ture antiquarian may offer it as an argument of the inhperfect. 
degree of delicacy existing in our times, that sucli a rece 
asthe present was published in a living language, and pati- 
ently endured. “Fight Pe pees 

aving said thus much, and perhaps more’ tha ‘enough, 
on the author’s manner, we shall proceed to his matter, and 
in this respect we acknowledge with pleasure that he diséo- 
vers considerable learning and ingenvity.” He’ derives the 
Phallus from a celestial source, and traces it €0 sabeism, or 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, which so long fornied an 
essential part of the Eastern devotion. 7 


‘ About 4500 vears ago the sun, in consequence-of:@ third part 
vf the revolution of the earth, which produces the. precision of ‘the 
equinoxes, was at the verual equinox in that sign, of the zodiac 
which is called the Bull. ‘The sign of the constellation whitch 
bore this name, represented upon artificial zoviacs, was considered 
as the symbo! of the vernal sun, and of its regenerating influcnce on 
nature. 

* * * *£ * * * # 


* The enthusiastic devotion for the sign of the spring equinox, was 
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carried still, farther, They adored. not only’ the’ representations 
of the zediacal bull; but-a living bull in process of time obtained 
divine honours, and was worshipped as a god, under the name’ of 
Apis. 


* * * * * * * * 


*‘ The same causes which elevated the sign of the bull to the rank of 
a god, procured the same honour for the sign of the e-goat. ‘These 
two signs equally indicated the return of the spring: they bad the 
same lot, and bore the same name; but they were worshipped in 
different towns. Thus the vernal sun was emblematically represen- 
ted by two livinganimals. The sacred goat was adored under the 
name of Panat Mendés, the name of which town, says Herodotus, 
‘signifiesin the Egyptian language, a goat... . . Hence it is that 
Jupiter Ammon bore the horns of a rami, that Pan had the legs and 
feet ofa goat, and somefimés its ears and its horns: and for the 
same reason, Bacchus, one of the sun gods, was often represented 
with the head of the heavenly bull, or only with its horns, and some- 
times with its feet. From this cause he was often named, among the 
Greeks, and Romans, Bacchus Tauricornis or Tauriformis. ‘These 
figures were, it is truc, monstrous; but their monstrosity had a 
mysterious motive, and without it the idol would have signified no- 
thing move thana man.’ 


The symbolical representation of the fecundating influence 
of the sun in spring was moreover expressed by a particular 
disproportion which need not be named. In process of time 

the Phallus was separated from the symbolical animal, and 
worshipped either independently or affixed to an idol in the 
human form, aul Leautified with the ears, or horns, 
‘or feet of a quadruped. In this progress it passed with 
the Greeks into diyinities of different names, according to 
‘the different situations in which the statue was placed. In 
the meadows and fields, it assumed the name of Pan; in 
the forests or mountains, it became Faunus, Sylvanus, ora 
Satyr ; in vineyards it was Bacchus; in the boundaries of 
lands, in the public roads,or at the entrance of houses, the 
same Phallic idol received the title of Hermes or Terminus ; 
and lastly, when erected in gardens and orchards, it cousti- 
tuted the god of gardens or Priapus. ‘This last title the 
author derives, after the learned but fanciful Count de Gebe- 
Jin, from pri or pré, which in the Oriental languages signi- 
fies principal or first source, and apis, which means chief, 
father, or master. In these derivations, however, thcre ts 
nothing sure or certain, nor does the author lav any great 
weight upon them. In all the above forms, it is observ- 
able that :he fertiiizing and venial influence of the sun, the 
griginal source of the pha‘fus, is notiust sight of. ‘The 
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vineyards, orchards, gardens, &c. were -supposéd ‘th 
derive a, prolific virtue from the’ presence of the’ guardian 
deity. esse pug 
The same symbol, separate and reduced to a small size, 
was considered as a talisman or amulet, was afterwards sus- 
pended at the necks of women and infants, as a counter- 
charm agzinst the effects of fascination. tn this’last’ form, 
it has come down to later ages, and took the namie of féeshes 
or fascina. Appended to idols or in the shrines'of Priapus 
or any other healing god, it becomes an offering or an ex vete. 
In this form likewise it has descended to times not far re- 
mote from our own, and vocuz were presented without num- 
ber to St. Foutiu and the rest of the saints who have supplied 
the place of the pagan Phallic deities.. Nor are customs of 
this kind yet wholly extinct in some parts of Italy. . 

Nor was this ail : every thing which bore, or could bye 
wanton imagination be fancied to bear any resemblancé iin 
form to the Phallus, was conceived to have a virtue ity pre 
venting the evil effects of incantation and fascination. This 
explains a passage in the second satire of Persius, whieh 
Casauoon, Koenig, and his best interpreters have mistaken. 
Describing the ceremonies of lustration practised on an in- 
fant by the superstitious gossip, he says, 





frontemque atque uda labella 
Tafami digito, et lustralibus ante salivis 
Expiat. 


The learned reader will easily interpret the words which 
are printed in italics, on the principles which havé been 
mentioned. : 

The author traces this worship through all its different 
shapes and modifications in different and distant ages and 
countries; from tue ‘ high places’ g#Baal, whose worship- 
pers ‘ burnt incense to the sun, moon, aud starsand to all the 
host of heaven,’ (Kings, ii. 23.) to the Lingam of the In- 
dians; from the Adonis of Phoenicia, the Astarté or , Venus 
of Biblos, the Thammuz of the Hebrews, or Chamos of tlic 
Moabites, the Atis of the Phrygians, to the pudlezar or com- 
posite order of the Phallus whichis the symbol under which 
the Brahmans worship their God Chizen, the Mutinus «ur 
Tutinus of the Romans, the Fiicco of the Saxons, and the 
Tiazolteuti of the Mexicans, among whom also the sun was Ui¢ 
principal divinity, and the worship of the Phallus was found 
associated with that of the fountain of light. 

We have thus given the heads of the present writer’s sys- 
tem withall the breyity and delicacy which the subject 
would admit. One circumstance is very striking in the bis- 
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tory of this degrading branch of idolatry, which is, how very 
rapidly one corruption followed another in the Phallic wor- 
ship. First the bulland the goat are simply zodiacal signs, 
then are taken as symbols of the vivifying power of the sun 
when he enters those signs; then these symbolical figures 
are converted into living animals; then figures of parti- 
cular parts of these animals are manufactured as objects 
of worship; these are affixed to human idols, or are sepa- 
rately applied to the most brutal purposes: ‘ Ocurve in 
terras anime et. ccelestium inanes!’ When man once de- 
parts from the simplicity of pure and spiritual worship, who 
shall set limits to his career ? 


A remarkable instance of popish and pagar composition, 


ockurs, (p. 82.) in an extract from Sonnerat’s Travels in 
India. The Indians have a custom of wearing on theit 
necks an amulet, called a Taly,on which are engraved cer- 
tain hierogiyphics representing the Lingham or Pulléian, 
which we may. call the simple or compound Phallus. 


*A Capuchin missionary,’ says this traveller, ‘had a violent quarrel 
with the Jesuits of Pondicherr@ which was carried before the tribu- 
nals. “The Jesuits, very tolerant when toleration favoured their 
ambitious designs, had not opposed the above mentioned custom. M. 
de Tournon, Apostolic Legate of the holy see, determined not to trifle 
onsuch asulject, and not bing very fond of the Jesuits, vigorously 
prohibited the Z'a/y, and ordered the Christiavs of India to carry in 
its stead a cross or a medal of the Virgin. ‘The Indians, attached 
to their old habits, refused to make the change prescribed. The 
missionaries, fearing lest they should lose the fruits of their zeal and 
see the number of their new converts fall off,eutered into a compo- 
sition with the Indian Christians, and agreed that thenceforth the 
Zaly should be murked wiih across. By this arrangement, the two 
symbols were cumbiied.,’ 


In reading the above, it occurred to our memory to have 
seen a similar instance of the amalgamation of Indian paga- 
nism and papal christianity in a collection of emblazoned 
Todian patntings brought over by a gentiema:, who is since 
become a professor in one of our universities, and now in 
his possession. One of these paintings represents the Virgin 
Mary, whom they naturally understood trom the missiona- 
ries to be the principal personage in their religion, c:throned 
in the middle, a iniant Jesus standingon the lett; while on 
her right hand stands a figure that may be taken either for an 
o.d-man ora post, and which, we suppose, rojresents the god 
Chiven. Frou this we may learn how inposvible it is to un 

lant christiauity, eveninits purer forms, withoui irst prepar- 
ing the mind and reducing it lo some degree of cultivation: and 
how aecessury it is, previously to the attempt at propagating 
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our religion among a barbarous people, to send a fore-runner 
to prepare the way by laying the axe at the root of the ‘trees 
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Arr. XI.—Tubleau des Révolutions du Systeme. Politique de 
? Europe, deputs la fin du quinziome Siecle, &c. 
Picture of the Revolutions in the political System of. Europe 

from the End of the \5th Century: By Frederic Ancillon. 

4 Vols.8v0. Berlin. 1808—1805. Imported by Decon- 

chy. 

NATIONS ought to be considered in respect of each 
other only as individuals bound by a variety of moral and 
social ties; and as individuals will never be gailty of any 
infractions of justice or humanity, who act towards: other 
individuals as they would wish that other individuals should 
act towards them in the like circumstances; so no‘state, or 
agerécated political individual, which made the same precept 
the rule of its proceedings, would ever violate the rights or 
independence of any other state. But as the relers-of.na- 
tions, by whatever name they may be called, or whatever 
may be the form of goverument which they administer, are, 
like the people whom they govern, directed more by passion 
than by precept,and by ambitious or interested, than moral 
considerations, this great law of action which God has writ- 
ten on the heart, has never yet been found the principle'by 
which nations have been directed in their conduct towards 
each other. Indeed, statesmen in genera] have practised with- 
out repugnance a system ot fraud and cruelty which is utterly 
at variance with every sentiment of justice and humanity; and 
in public life these duties seem to be violated witlrout shame, 
of ‘which the neglect in private seldom fails to produce 
oblogquy and disgrace. In private life it is thought base to 
tell a he; falsehood ts an imputation which is feit with pun- 
gency and heard with disdain; but in the intercourse of 
states, in the discussions. of nvinisters, and the negoviations 
of ambassadors, to juggle, to’‘trick, to equivocate, to hie, are 
deemed honourable accomplishments; on whielt, when suc- 
cessfuliy exerted, the highest praise is sare to be bestowed. 
An able negociator and a perfidious hypocrite have, in the 
histories of modern cabinets, been rarely found incongruous 
or discordant terms. What political system, from which 
any good can be derived, or any thing like stability be ex- 
pected, can ever be founded on such a total dereliction and 
flagrant contempt of all that is most sacred and must dear to 
the (ruly wise and good? 

The rights of nations, however complex and obscure they 
may seein, are quite clear and palpable to the unprejudiced 
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mind and the unvitiated heart. If statesmen were plain 
Christian moralists instead of Joquacious jugglers, al} the 
disputes. which can ever arise respecting such rights would 
he easily determined, and the ‘ jus gentium’ would be rea- 
dily deduced from the simple precepts of the gospel. But 
the law which seems to be the paramount criterion of right 
among states, is the Jaw of force; and there has seldom 
been fond any state which has wanted vice to counsel and 
audacity to attempt what it has had -foree to execate. In 
litigated questions of right between individuals, there is a 
superior power vested im the state, to which the parties 
muy appeal, and by whieh the contested claims may be settled 
according to, the decisionsof reason and of equity. In no well 
governed state can the strong eppress the weak, or force 
vonstitute right. . The passions of individuals are made td 
submit to.the. authority of tribunals, whose decrees are, in a 
great measure, the result of abstract. unempassioned truth, 
Here force, instead of being the judge, is employed ovly as 
the guarantee of right. | The force of all, secures, the, sights 
of every individual. Sopnaething similar, to this is wanting 
in order.to secure the rights and independence of, nations, 
and to prevent the strong. from oppressing the weak. What 
previous.to the.suinous explosion of revolytionaryigriaciples 
im Krance was ieimed ‘Abe balance of power,’ lawn some 
measure this tendeacys,and approximated this end. ‘The 
system was indeed not very, perlect in its kind;; there was 
not sufficient cohesion in the parts, nor upity,in, the plan; 
but still it was better than no system at all; and if more wis- 
dom, more disinteresteduess, and more virtue, bad been dis- 
played by those who were entrusted with the,exegntion. of it, 
the destructive ravages of the French revolution might have 
been prevented, and the equilibrium of Earopean power bave 
still beea preserved. Civilization would have kept advanc- 
ing with steady and rapid strides, and Europe yould notat 
this moment.have been threatened with a postentous and 
overwhelming despotism. Of the system: of which. we are 
speaking, the object was to prevent apy one stale from ac- 
quiring a preponderance of power which might endanger 
the security of the rest. Before the Ereneh-revolution Lau- 
rope might be said to coniain five first ate, powers, each of 
which was inclined to watch wiath-a SCLMLiNI Zing jealousy 
the motions of therest. These.great: powers sersead as cen- 
ival points, or points of protection and union to tie suber- 
dinate states. . "Phe wars which thep happened, were seldom 
fatal to the belligerent parties or to. their allies. ‘The balance 
of power wus.considered in the terms of peace... osubtics 
verve Kerppuated by mutual restitutions,, aud jealousies were 
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appeased by common sacrificés.. There was indeed no ac- 
tual sovereign tribunal to which states could refer their dis- 
pated claims, or which they could invoke to settle their in- 
cipient animosities ; but there certainly was a sort of taci 
agreement among al] the European powers to prevent the 
dangerous ascendant of any particular power,and to’ preserve 
the tntegrity of the whole by repressing the inordinate tapa- 
city of every part. Several instances might indeed be ad- 
duced, bat none more striking than the dismemberment of 
Polaud, in which there was a most impolitic departure from 
the spirit of this system; and in which other powers, who, 
by remenstrance or by force, might have prevented, either 
through indolence or timidity connived at the anprincipled 
spoliation and utter subversion of an independent state. The 
present servile humiliation of Austria is a well-merited pu-’ 
nishment for the part which she bore io that foul transgres- 
sion of political morality. 

The rights of nations, like the rights of individuals, when 
they are forcibly attacked, cannot be protected without 
force. But in the case of a dispute between a weaker atid a 
stronger nation, how is force ‘to be ‘prevented from over- 
powering right ? This can be done only by a solema com- 
pact between nations, to prevent injustice and oppression’; 
and to rescue the weak trom the tyrannical outrage of the’ 
strong. But for this purpose it would be necessaty that Eu- 
rope should be divided, as it was befure the Frenclr revolu- 
tion, among a namber of powers, between whom there’ should 
in some measure be an equilibrium of strength, or at least ia 
which one should not have such a preponderance as to be 
superior to the controu! of the rest, and consequently to en- 
dauger their security. Where one nation attains such a gi- 
gantic excess of power as is at present possessed by France, 
the liberties and independence of other states must in a great 
measure depend on her forbearance ; and every page of his- 
tory will teach us that no nation will long be free which holds 
its liberties at the mercy of another; for the cupidity of 
states, like that of individuals, is seldom restrained by any 
other consideration than the consciousness of incapacity. 

M. Ancillon justly remarks, that nations are in a state of 
nature with respect to each other. There is no social, no 
moral confederacy among them for reciprocal security, for 
the protection of right and the punishment of wrong. Hence 
wars are perpetuated, and an interval of peace, though only 
for the space of twenty years, is a rare phenomenon in the 
annalsof any country. Lu order to put an end to this state of 
injustice, so injurious to the progress of civilization and the 


bappiness of mankind, Henry LV, of France projected a con- 
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gtess of nations, to which they should submit their differences, 
by which wars should be prevented and peace preserved. 
This plan was more fully developed by St. Pierre’; but in 
the present state of Europe there seem almost insuperable 
difficulties im the way of its execution. ‘The number of in- 
dependent states is every day becoming less; and it is not 
improbable but that the whole of Europe may in no long 
space of time be swallowed up in two great monarchies, 
those of Russia and of France. These two colossal powers 
may perhaps unite to crush and to dismember all the inter- 
vening states ; to parcel out the land and the sea; and af- 
terwards engage in thé most tremendous wars, till only one 

wer is left to bestride the European, if not the Asiatic 
world. Heaven avert a catastrophe so fatal to the best in- 
terests of man! But if those governments which are stil] left 
unsabdued by the domineering ambition of France or of Rus- 
sia, will not rouse from the torpor of imaction and the delu- 
sions of folly and of pride ; if they will not adopt before it be 
too Jate the most salutary reforms, and found their security 
on the only solid basis of the most comprekensive civil and 
religious liberty, all is lost!!! A nation of freemen, whose 
jnterests are perfectly identified with those of their rulers, 
wil] present an impenetrable front to any hordes of slaves 
that may be sent against them. Both antient and modern 
history will teach us that there is no obstacle which the en- 
thasiasm of liberty will not overcome. There is something 
in the very air of freedom which renders those who breathe 
it irresistibly strong and invincibly bold. It is the only at- 
mosphere which is fit for the respiration of rational, of mo- 
ral, and immortal man. 

Til the middle of the fifteenth century there was nothing 
like a political system in Europe. Since that time some par- 
tial altempts have been made to prevent the recurrence of 
force in the disputes of nations, and to maintain a degree of 
order and harmony bya well-balanced equilibrium of power. 
Various treaties and alliances have been entered into with 
this view ; and commerce, all whose tendencies and opera- 
tions are gf a pacific nature, had excited in some measure a 
common feeling of interest among the different states. M. 
Ancillon’s work is a sketch of the political spirit, system, and 
oceurrences of the times from the close of the 15th to that 
of the 1Sth century. 

_ The author divides his work into three epochs, Ist, from 
1492 to 16:8; from the wars of Charles VILE. in Italy, 
to the beginuing of the thirty years’ war. This period 
comprehends the wars of Charles VIIL. and of Louis 
XU. in Ltaly; the reign of Charles V, from 1515 to 1556; 
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the meridian greatness of Spain, which set with Phillip H., 
and the increasing power of France. Second epoch from 
1618 to 1715, or from the thirty years’ war to the peace of 
Kastadt and the death of Louis XIV. In this period France 
acquires a preponderance of power, and becomes for a time 

- the arbitress of Europe. ‘The resonrees of Louis are multi- 
plied by the genius of Colbert ; but they are at last: almost 
exhausted by his destructive ambition and his expensive 
wars. Hisprogress is checked and his power diminished by 
the energetic opposition of England, and the talents of Eu- 
gene and of Marlborough. 

The third epoch extends from 1715 to 1789, or from the 
peace of Rastadt to the convocation of the States General in 
France. This part of the work is not yet completed. 

Among the first appearances of any thing like a politicat 
system among the European powers may be reckoned the 
league which was formed at Venice. in the year 1495, to ex- 
pel Charles VIII. from Italy. The principles of what is 
called the balance of power were indeed known in Italy be- 
fore they had become objects of attentign in the rest of Eu- 
rope. Italy was divided intoa number of petty states, which 
were inspired with a reciprocal jealousy and dread; which 
accordingly watched each other’s motions with unceasing so- 

“hicitude, and as circumstances prompted, formed such alli- 
ances as seemed most likely to secure their independence. The 
powers which on the present occasion confederated against 
Charles VILL. were the Emperor Maximilian, Philip the 
Fair, archduke of Austria, sovereign of the Low Countries, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, the Venetians, and the Duke of Mi- 
lan. The pope did not openly declare in favour of the coa- 
lition, but he secretly acceded to it. Charles VEIL. intoxicated 
with false hallucinations of glory, and from the inexperience 
of youth forming projects which he had not strength to exe- 
cute, hadconceived the design of expelling the Turks trom 
Europe, and of re-establishing the Greek empire in the east, 
when favourable opportunities of gratifying some minor ob- 
jects of ambition call him into Italy. He passes the Alps, 
enters Rome by torch-light in a sort of military triumph, and 
makes himself master of Naples. But his victories are of 
short duration, and notwithstanding the bravery which he 
displayed at the battle of Foraova, at the foot of the Apen- 
nines, where, with only 9000 troops, he defeated an army of 
40,000 men, he is ultimately obliged to abandon the country 
which he had so rapidly overrun. The passion for making 
eonquest in that delicious region seems to have been inherited 
by his successor Louis X1l., who was however far his supe- 
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rior im genius and in virtue; but.in.an age in which policy 
was made to consistalmost entirely in perfidy and stratagem, 
his.amiable qualities, luis igtegrity, bis open and unsuspi- 
vious heart only seryed to reuder him tie dupe of his con- 
tem poraries. uis makes three successive irruptions into 
Italy. .He proposes to, divide the Neapolitan dominions 
with Ferdinand the Cathalic, who having readily acceded 
tothe offer, makes use of the French troops to effect the 
eonqgnest, aud afterwards contrives to strip Louis of his share 
of the spoil. Soon after this, in 1508, Pope Julius I. suc- 
ceeded in forming the league of Cambray, which was com- 
posed of the most heterogeneous and <iscordant materials. 
{¥e engaged the Emperor Maximilian, the French king, 
and Ferdiwand the Catholic, to take up arms against the 
Venetians, from whom the holy father had formerly ex- 
perienced. some trivial mortifications and neglects which he 
was determined to revenge. .The principals in this confe- 
deracy, as often happens, had much more reason to be jea- 
lous of each other than of the power which they had united 
todestroy. ‘This little state, enriched by commerce, and 
cherishing the most pacific principles, makes the most vigo- 
yous exertions for her safety. She braves the injustice of 
der enemies, and boldly makes head against the storm. She 
succeeds in detaching some members of the confederacy, 
andthe whole soon crumbles to pieces. Pope Julius had 
made it answer lis purpose of increasing the ecclesiastical 
territory ; and be remewbers that, if it hed not been for the 
obstacles thrown in his way by the French, be would have 
heen pope eight years sooner than he was. He would of 
course have bad longer time and more frequent opportu 
nities for gratifying his avarice and ambition. This injury 
Was uot to be forgiven. Concealiug the feelings of revenge 
under the pretexts of religion, he persuades the Spanish 
monarch, the Swiss, and the Venctiaus, to unite against 
Louis; and knowing how much mankind are deluded by 
vanes, he gives to this iniquitous confederacy the title of 
‘ the oly League.’ Louis for some time wakes a_ powerful 
and successful stand agaiust his enemies; but the advanta- 
ves which his troops guined at the battle of Ravenna in 
4512, were too dearly purchascd by the death of Gaston de 
Foix, one cf the fairest flowers of chivalry in those days of 
gallant enterprise and high atchievement. He was killed 


by a pike while impetuously pursuing the flying enemy. 
With bim the fortune of Louis seemed to decline. Lenry 
VIL. of Eugland, fiattered by the caresses of the papacy, to 
which he afterwards became such a bitter egemy, and hop- 
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ing to secure the title of Most Christiat’ King, which the 
King of France was then thought unworthy to retain, ‘is int- 
duced to join the league. Lotimidated' by defeat; and alarmed 
by the progress of his ehemies, Louis effects a reconciliation 
with Leo X. the successor of Julids, who neither inherited 
his energy nor his resentments. Thus we ‘see that at this 
period the political system of Europe began to assume 
something of a solid and consistent form; that a greater 
intercourse took place between the different courts, that the 
smaller powers songht protection in the alliance of the great, 
and that the partial aggrandizement_ofone had begun to’ be 
beheld with jeaiousy and alarm by all. 

Though the reign of Louis XIf. had been signalized by 
so many errors and reverses, yet so many were his amiable 
qualities that ‘ the good King Louis, the father of his people, 
is dead,’ was the cry in the streets of Paris as soon as it was 
known that he was no more, This was not courtly adulation 
or_ barren panegyric, but such praise. as consecrates and 
embalms the memory of kings. The reign of Francis, who 
succeeded him, was more splendid than wise ; but he stilt 
appears a most estimable prince, when his generosity, his 
openness, his romantic courage, and his exalted passion for 
renown, are contrasted with the less liberal policy, and 
more. sordid ambition, with the cold reserve and calculating 
oo of Charles V. his contemporary aud his rival. 
‘rancis, as ambitious as his predecessors of oraking con- 
quests in Italy, marches an army into that country; and 
after gaining the well fought battle of Marignan, which, in 
the opinion of Marshal Trivulce, was a conftict of giants, he 
acquires possession of the Milanese. His victory on this 
occasion, when the Swiss infantry were for the first time de- 
feated, may be considered in some measure as the cause of 
his sabsequent misfortunes. It aggravated his passion for 
war, and generated an extravagant confidence, while it in- 
spired his enemies with jealousies and fears. ‘We shall next 
find Spain, directed by the genius of Charles V. acquiring « 
great preponderance in the scale of European power, hum- 
bling the pride of France, and herself becoming the great 
object of universal inquietnde and dread, But still the ener- 
getic union of the interior powers prevents the equilibrium 
from being entirely lost, and averts the slavery which seemed 
to menace Europe. At the age of 16, and in the year 1516, 
Charles became master of the most extensive dominions 
which had been concentrated in one potentate since the times 
of Charlemagne. His sceptre at ounce swayed the Netter 
lands, Spain, Naples, with the récent discoveries in’ Ame- 
rica, and from hia great uncle Maximilian, he claimed the 
App. Vox. S, Mm 
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inberitance of Austria, Buhemia, Hungary, and the Mite- 
nese. 

Perhaps we shall. ot render an unacceptable service to 
our readers if we abridge for then: the contrast whieh the 
author has drawn between Francis and Charles ; two sove- 
reigns whose sanguinary conflicts, whose varying fortunes, 
and whose opposite talents for thirty years interested the 
attention and divided the admiration of Europe. ) 

Without being wanting in personal bravery, Charles did 
not possess the brilliant courage which characterized his rival. 
He was not an adept in the art of war; but he knew how to 
select those who were adepts ; and what is more rare, he did 
not, by conceited interposition, controul their judgment or im- 
pede their operations, Francis, who was imperiously: ruled 
by his imagination, did vot carry his views beyond the pre- 
sent. .Charles at one glance embraced a vast whole; he 
connected the future with the present, and made even the 
details of his policy subordinate to general views. Francis 
was great in misfortune, and could manifest energy in critical 
circumstances. These Charles employed all his art to pre- 
vent ;.and afterwards preserved the utmost presence of 
mind in the most difficult situations. Pleasure made Francis 
forget every thing else, and gaiety .was his solace when all 
was lost. Charles was not an enemy to pleasure, but his 
pleasures partaking of the nature of his temperament, were 
maarked by a considerate moderation : he was rather cloudily 
serene than luminously gay; the habit of reflection had 
tinged him with an air of gravity. The one was sensitive 
and volatile, generous and imprudent, more fond of glory 
than of power ; the other tried every thing by the balance of 
calculation ;.his decisions were correct and very profound ; 
but he was an entire stranger ta every emotion of sensibility; 
he looked only to one object, which was success; and he 
felt only one passion, the love of power. Charles commanded 
admiration, while Francis interested the affections ; the first 
had the superior intellect, the last the more amiable heart. 

_In the reigu of Charles, Spain seemed on the point of esta- 
blishing an universal domination, which would have left to 
other states only a titular independence,.and Europe would - 
have no where presented any thing but the chilling prospect of a. 
master.and his slaves. But various causes conspired to check - 
the growth and reduce the dimensions of this overgrown co» 
logsus. Among the principal of these we may reckon the re- 
formation, which gave new vigour to the exertions and new - 
energy, ta the will of free-born man. Norought we to omit - 
the possession of Mexico aud Peru, which, though they filled 
Spain for a while with a plethory of wealth, ultimately ac- 
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celerated her decay by relaxing’ the sinews of her md@us- 
try. te 
Tn 1618 begun the disastrous war betweéh the cattrolics 
and protestants of Germany,which lasted for the long space of 
thirty years. It is proverbially notorious that theological 
controversies are conducted with more bitterness than con- 
troversies of any other description; and when the parties 
appeal from argument to arms, the contest is usually cat- 
ried on with savage ferocity and infuriated violence. The 
worship of the God of Love may then be truly said to ‘be 
celebrated with a deluge of blood and tears. Tn such wars 
the people are usually made the dupes of interested atid anf+ 
bitious miscreants, who find almost inexhaastible resources’ 
for gratifying their own sinister views, in the passions of the 
multitude. Religion is the ostensible motive, and temporal 
policy often the real ground of the dispute. fa this war of 
thirty years the contending powers, instead of acting in con- 
cert, took the field ia succession, and the house of Austria 
had hardly ever more than one enemy to combat at a time. 
Frederic V., Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and France successively. took part in the 
conflict. This was a fatal mistake, which only protracted 
the period of calamity, and quite desolated those partsof Ger- 
many which were the principal seats of war. The sangui- 
nary-conflict was at last terminated by the peace of 'West~ 
phalia, which deprived the house of Aastria of the political 
nderance which, since the reign of CharlesV .she had had 
in the affairs of Europe: This period, in whieh there was sach 
a furious. conflict af prejudice, of passions, and of interests, 
was productive of very great men, on whose genius, on whos 
virtues the mind may dweil with complacency amid the an- 
nals of this stormy period. Indeed such are either the times 
in which nature seems most lavish of her moral and‘ intel- 
lectual productions, or such are the circumstances which 
are most auspicious to their growth and their expansion. 
Exciting causes then operate which are quiescent in more 
tranquil times. In great and perilous exigencies, great ta- 
lents are requisite, and the supply is seldom unequal to the 
demand. A period of convulsion and distress brings all the 
moral as well as physical force of a nation into play; the 
routine of fashion and prescription is no more revered’; 
the little passions sleep; and the principal obstacles in the 
way of superior abilities areremoved. In epochs of ou 
and dissension, when every thing seems thrown into 
sion, talents seldom fail to find their level; and mind seems 
to be exalted by the a agitations of matter, 
m.2 
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The anthor gives a luminous and aniniated sketch of the 
political history of England from the accession of the first 
©harles to tke restoration of the second. We next read a brief 
detail of the intestine troubles in France which preceded 
the*reign of ‘Louis XLV. [In the moral world we often find 
trivial and apparently insignificant causes which produce 
wvidbent revolutionsin the civil state of man. The dissen- 
sions in England between Charles [. and his parliament ap- 
pear at the commencement frivolous in their nature, and 
likely to. be insignificant in their consequences; but they 
ended in the destruction of the prince and the subversion of 
fhe monarchy. The troubles in France about the same pe- 
riod wore at the beginning the most threatening aspect, and 
‘seemed to presage the dissolution of the state; but they 
were directed only against an individual, who escaped unhurt 
with all his credit and al] his power. The great object of 
the parliament of Paris in its opposition to the government 
was to expel Mazarin from the ministry. ‘The chiefs 
ofthe maijcontents did not, as in England, proceed on any 
methodical- plan, or pursue any regular system of hosti- 
lity ‘to the court. Their measures had no reference to 
principles of liberty; and there was a sort of ludi- 
-eroas inconstancy in all their operations. | ‘The people 
could not pardon Mazarin for having engrossed all the 
confidence and favour of Anne of Austria, the regent of 
the kingdom : and even if he had made a better use of his 
wealth und his power, the people would stil] not readily have 
forgotten that he was an Italian. Mazarin seems to have 
followed the political system of Richeliea, but hehad neither 
dis comprehension of view nor his energy of character. | OF 
-Rachelieu it is said, and well said, that what he willed, he ne- 
wer willed by halves ; and that what he had willed once, he 
always willed. A man of this stamp was well calculated to 
awe the factious, and to uphold a government by the weight 
of his own personal authority. But Mazarin was indebted 
‘forsaccess more to finesse and intrigue, than to any com- 
manding decision of character; and his timidity often made 
him. relinquish measures, of which he did not-want sagacity 
er wisdom to discern the fitness and approve the choice. 
He possessed one of those minds which ata glance discover 
the most minute resemblances of things, which seem intui- 
tively to draw correct judgmeuts from the most trivial ‘ap- 
pearances, which can separate the most delicate shades of 
«character, and penetrate the secret workings of the soul. 
Buiall uiese qualities were in his sitaation rendered nuga- 
tery by sot being conjoined with a masculine hardihood of 
gerve and a dignified sublimity of soul. ‘Lhe most violetit 
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and the most formidable opponent of: the cardinal was John 
Francis Paul de Grondy, a -priest without religion, but who 
affected a great regard for sacred things: that: he might 
have the greater influence over the minds:of the people.| His 
only object was money, power, and pleasure ;:and as‘ long as 
these could be had, he was quite indifferent about the means 
by which they were acquired. Such was the person who 
was the prime mover of the Fronde:or-oppositiom part 
in the parliament. The latter declare all-taxes legal wha 
had been. imposed without their consent; © and. clam) the 
right of prolonging their sittings at discretion. Two of the 
members are arrested by order of the court, but they: were 
soon ‘after released in order to appease the clamour! of 
the people. Such was the pusillanimity ofthe !queen 
and of the cardinal. The court quits Paris; and both pam 
ties take up arins ; but the conflictis short, and not signaliaed 
by one action of importance. An accommodation: ensues, 
But the dissensions were rather smothered than: suppressed, 


Fresh troubles arise. Conde and Mazarin become: enemies. 


The former is imprisoned, and soon after set at liberty. 
Mazarin yields to the storm, and quits the kingdom:: A new 
war. Conde and Turenne are seen at the head of opposite 
parties. A sanguinary conflict takes place .between these 
two renowned chiefs inthe Fauxbourg St. Antoine, ané in 
the streets of Paris.. The court publishesa general amnesty. 
The cardinal is formally dismissed, and soon after re-instat 
ed in his place, which he retains till death: Such was’ the 
resuit of this varied drama; a compound of tragedy and ‘farce 
but in which the farce was the predominant ingredient} :* 

In the period of which we are speaking, Sweden had: risen 
to. a high pitch of power. She had acted a memorable 
partin the thirty years-war, and had considerably turned 
the scale in favour of the protestant interest in Germany. 
But, neither calculated. by her resources, ‘ler'population, or 
he: local position for a first-rate power, the greatness whieh 
she had attained was a sort of forced strength which want 
ed the principle of permanence. The romous and impalitie 
wars of Charles Gustavus, the cousin and adopted successor 
of Christina, who, in 1654, renounced ile toils of sovereignty 
for the pleasures of private life, contributed to precipitate 
the decline of Sweden to her natural medioerity; awd the 
mad ambition of Charles: X1L. at.alater period reduced! lr 
to the verge of ruin. and despair. Austriay England, Hots 
Jand, and Denmark, contributed to check:the short-lived dos 
inination of Sweden in the north. ‘Phelector of Brandent 


-burgh, laking advantage .of | favourable .e:rowmstances, ‘ars 
quired the sovercizuty of Prussia, and a placeumong the 
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European monarchs. The policy of the Frederic William of 
that day was flexible and temporizing like that of some.ot his 
Jater successors; but it was at that time wisely adapted ta 
the perils of his situation and the scantinese of his means. 
And a policy which may be profoundly wise in a small state 
may be extremely cneiiaiegan aod humiliating in agreat. 

rance had obtained a considerable accession of power by 
the pone of Westphalia, and under the auspices of Louis 
XIV. we find her acquiring a great and menacing prepon- 
‘ derance. Spain declines rapidly from the meridian of great- 
ness to which she had arrived, and yields the ascendant ta 
her more fortunate rival. The assistance which Cromwell 
at this time lent to France greatly accelerated the depres- 
sion of Spain. Her fleets were beaten, her galleons taken, 
her commerce ruined, Jamaica conquered, and Mexico me- 
naced with invasion. These events hastened the peace of the 
Pyrenees, which was concladed in 1659. In this treaty there 
was an article which led to very important consequences— 
the marriage of Louis XIV. with Maria Therese . daughter 
of Philip 1V. the infanta of Spain, though this princess 
was obliged to renounce her right of succession to the 
Spanish monarchy. But such renunciations were found to be 
mere nullities, which are never suffered to stand in the 
way of ambition where there is power to support the claim. 
The title which the marriage gave to Frauce appeared to 
be more solid than that which the renunciation took away. 
The resources of Louis were greatly augmented by the wise 
administration of Colbert, who kuew bow to put in motion 
the industry of a whole people, and to give it that direction 
which is most favourable to be public good. But the wealth 
of the people seemed only to inflame the. ambition of the 
prince and the prodigality of the court. Louis was desirous 
of a celebrity which is more dazzling but less merited than 
that which is derived from enriching a country by commerce, 
manufactures, and arts, Louvois, turbulent, enterprizing, and 
unprincipled, flattered his passion for war; and indeed when 
that passipn has once found its way into the bosom of a sove~ 
reign, moral considerations are of little avail, to damp 
the pernicious ardour or stifle the destructive fame. Philip 
IV. of Spain was dead ; his successor Charles was still a 
minor, and had given no more favourable presage of vigour 
or ability than his father. The queen was named regent, 
who was herself secretly governed by father Canard an 
intriguing jesuit, Louis thinks this a favourable opportunity 
to advance the most unfounded pretensions to g part of the 
Spanish dominions. He lays claim to the Low Countries, 
end soon sends an army to support his right. He meets 
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with no resistance ; and the campaign was rather a_ military 
procession than a serious expedition. He next takés pos- 
session of Franche Comté, These unjust attempts, which 
seemed only preparatory to greater and more dangerous 
efforts of ambition, roused the attention of Engjand and.of 
Holland, who for a moment forgot their. mutual jealousies 
to attend to the motions of the common enemy. ‘These two 
powers conclude an alliance, to which Sweden afterwards 
accedes, the object of which is to stop the progress of the 
French arms, and preserve the Netheriands to Spain. Louis, 
who was anxious to revisit Madame Montespan, and to éx- 
change the toils of war for the applause of the Parisiags, 
consents to a negotiation! Plenipotentiaries meet at Aix la 
Chapelle. France restores Franche Comté, but keeps Char- 
leroi, Birch, Ath, Douai, Lisle, and several other towas, 
which, afterwards fortified by the genius of Vauban, served 
to protect France on that frontier with a barrier of ‘brass, 
which at the beginning of the last war prevented the ar~ 
mies of the allies from penetrating into the interior. Louis 
could not forgive Helland for the impediments which , she 
had thrown in the way of his ambition; and he soon an- 
nounced his resolution to punish this commercial republic 
for her insolence. His first object was to detach England 
from her alliance with Holland. This was facilitated by the 
vernal and unprincipled character of Charles I1., who could 
not readily resist the secret promise of considerable subsidies, 
and who fondly cherished any hope that seemed to gratify 
his propensity to arbitrary power. Holland now appeared 
abandoned to her fate. Louis enters it with an immebse 
army. Condé, Turenne, Luxembourg command the troops; 
Vauban is present to direct the sieges. Louis meéts with 
Jess resistance than might have been expected, and advan- 
ces within a few miles of Amsterdam. All wes consteriia- 
tion and dismay. The opposite parties of De Witt and the 
prince of Orange do not forget their animosities in the 
common danger. [n one of those moments of popular ingrati- 
tude and inconstancy, which are so common in times of ¢a- 
lamity and distress, all the former services of the patriotic and 


_ the virtuous De Witts are forgotten, and they are sacrificed 


to the fury of the mob: the office of stadtholder is re-esta- 
blished; and William unites the suffrages of the ‘people. 
Courage seemis to spring from despair; the exorbitant 

mands of Louis heighten the popular. itidiguation ; , the 


‘French commit many faults; the winter seis in mild, and 


Holland is saved. William, whose feeble body was tenanted 
by a mighty soul, now excites a formidable coalition agaigst 
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France; the emperor, the king of Spain, the duke of Lor- 
raine, the elector of Brandenbourg; the king of Denmark; 
the states of Germany confederate against the common ene- 
my. A long and sanguinary contest ensued, which was at 
hast lerminated by the peace of Nimeguen. The allies were 
obliged to yield to the address of France in the cabinet, and 
to her superiority in the field. Louis was principally indebt+ 
ed for the advantages which he obtained by this treaty to 
the venal and perfidious conduct of the king of England. 
Jt is melancholy to observe in the history of the past as well 
asin the experience of the present, how much and how 
often the great and permanent interests of states are sacri- 
ficed to the little and fugitive interests of individuals ! 

At the peace of Nimeguen the glory of Louis had reached 
ils greatest height. His arms had been successful both by 
jand and sea; and his subjects were enriched by commerce 
and by arts, But the moment of prosperity is seldom that 
of moderation. Louis could not rest contented with his pre- 
esent degree of power. His ambition was insatiable, aud the 
thirst was only increased by the gratification. Butthe prepon- 
-derance of his power and the restless activity of his ambition 
excited the fears and the jealousies of Europe. The danger was 
imminent, and the alarm was universal ; but it was not the 

feeble panic of despair so much as the determined energy of 
fesistance. The other powers were resolved not to resign 
their independence without a struggle. The revocation of 
the edict of Nantes in 1685, had weakened the power of 
France, and while it excited the most generous sympathy 
for the sufferers, inflamed the indignation of allthe protestant 
states against the author of a measure su cruel and unjust. 
The reyolution which had taken place in England was at 
the same time highly favourable to the enemies of France. 
The grand alliance was formed in which England and Hol- 
and were the two principal parties, and of which William 
11]. was the animating soul. ‘The French marine was ai- 
most entirely destroyed at the battle of La Hogue; and 
since that period France has never had any superiority at 
sea. Her armies were more successful on the continent; 
but the peace of Rvswick, while it restrained the domination 
. of France, secured the independent existence of other na- 
_tions. At this epoch it was fortunate for Europe, and in- 
deed for the whole civilized world, that the maritime ascen- 
dant which England had acquired, enal-led her to check the 
continental despotisin of France. Ard at the present ino- 
ment what other check is there to the oppression of a des- 
petisws which is become fur more formidable ihau it was wm 
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the reigm of Lovis XIV.? If the general independence: of 


Europe rendered it aecessary theny itis certainty much more 
necessary now, that the states of the continent should ante 
with England against the common enemy. H England had 
indeed chosen to take no part in the long and. bloody wars 
which have been waged against. France,’ she miglit-have 
more readiiy dispeused with the-assistance of the contiveat 
than the contineutscould have dispensed with her assistance: 
France would more than once have enslaved the continent 
if it had aot veen for the mariiime diversion of this‘country 5 
but it is not probable that if France had had no continental 
diversion to occupy her attention, her marine could ever 
have crushed the marine of England. But still we think, 
that it is capable of iegitimate proof that the pelitical fela- 
tions which have taken place between England and the-con- 
tinent have been useiul to both. A state of selfisl? isolation 
from the general interests of Europe will, we trust, never be 
attempted by the magnanimous policy of this country. Nor 
would such a measure be more prejudicial to the Nonourthan 
to the interests of the nation. The more close and mtimate 
are our relations with other states the more will our industry 
be excited, our commerce flourish, and the beniga® spirit of 
an ameliorating civilization be diffused. 

The moderation which Louis had shewn at the peace of 
Ryswick was only affected. He was meditating new pro- 
jects of aggrandizement. ‘The approaching death of Charles” 
II. of Spain, who had vo children, excited his hopes of 
uniting that vast monarchy to his dominions. This the 
other European powers were anxious to prevent. Various 
treaties of partition were settled, wnich were no sooner known 
than they inflamed the indignation of the Spanish monarch 
and of his subjects. Cnarles at last made a will, in whieh he 
declared Philip of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin and 
grandson of Louis XLV heir to the crown. A long and san- 
zuinary contest was the consequence. A powerful coalition was 
set | in which the talents of Eugene aud Marlborough were 
eminently displayed; aud the peace of Utrecht at last com- 
posed the jarring claims of the different. powers, and seemed 
to insure their future tranquillity and independenee. The 
house of Bourbon kept possession of the crown of Spain, but 
measures were taken forever to prevent the union of the two 
‘crawns. Austria acquired possession of the Netlierlands, 
Naples, and the Milanese; and various other arrangements 
were made, which seemed to place ihe scveral states of Euro; e 
in a proper system of counterpeise to eachother. No 
power was sacrificed, but the good of all seemed to be coo- 
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sulted. The independence of the different states of Europe 
cannot be preserved without a. wise and liberal system of 
counterpoise and counteraction, by which the preponder- 
ance of any one power may be prevented, and the security of 
each may be made toresult from the jealousy of all. What 
has been called the balance of power, is not a chimerical ab- 
surdity, as some have imagined, though perhaps a better 
word might have been chosen; for by the balance of powet 
was never meant that we should be in a state of perfect 
equilibrium with the rest; but that no one should be 
suffered to acquire such a preponderance as might render it 
dangerous to the liberties and independence of the rest. At 
present, however, it is vain to talk of such an equilibrium, 
when the colossal power of France is making rapid strides 
towards the complete subjugation of every state in Europe, 

The picture which M. Ancillon has drawn of the revolu- 
tions in the political — of Europe is interesting and 
instructive. His details are luminous; his brevity copious ; 
his reflections just, and often profound. His narrative never 
languishes, and his style is forcible and clear. 


RETROSPECT 


OF 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


EI 
FRANCE. 


Art. 12.—Memoires Secret, &c. 


Secret Memoirs of the Duchess of Portsmouth, published with historical 
Notes, 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 1805. Imported by Deconchy. 


THE good people of Paris, like their neighbour, John Bull, are 
occasionally gulled out of their money by high-sounding titles, and 
the promise of revealing important secrets. In the present instance 
the delusion is most impudent, in as much as nothing like a secret 
is to be found in either volume of this work. The amours of Charlcs 
the Second of England, known to every one; the adventures of that 
monarch ; the plague and the fire of London, are all detailed at 
Jength: the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, and the cruelties 
of Judge Jefferies, the atrocities of Colonel Kirk, and the abdication 
of James the Second, conclude these wonderful volumes of secrets. 
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Art. 13.—Les Arabesqtes, §c. 


The Arabians, or a Pilgrimage to the Fountgin of Youth. 2 Vols. 
12mo. Paris, 1805, Imported by Deconchy. i. 


THE author aims at wit, but misses his mark. 


Ant. 14.—Lettres de Mesdames de Scudery, §¢. 


Letters of Mesdames de Scudery, of Salvan de Saliez, and of 
Mademoiselle Descartes: tao which are prefized, Biographical 
Sketches, accompanied with explanatory-Notes ; being the last Volume 
of the epistolary Collection. 12mo, 1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


THE major part of these letters of Madame de Scudery, which 
are eighty in number, are addressed to the Count de Bussy-Rabstin, 
during his exile from the court of Levis XIV. They chiefly relate 
to politics and the political characters of the day, and are no, far- 
ther interesting, than that they exhibit proofs of the ardent friendship 
which the lady entertained for the gentleman. The small aumber 
of letters of Madame de Saliez, from the lively and elegant * 
style in hid they are composed, caused us some regret, They 
relate t. a project for establishing a new sect of philosophers, whict 
took place in the yeer 1704, under the utle of the ‘Chevaliers et 

‘Chevaliéres de la Bonne Foi,’ ‘This society assembled once a week 3 
and the first statute of the new academy was, 


Une amitié tendre & sincere, 
Plus dovce mille fois que Pamoureuse loi, 
Doit etre le lien, l’.imabie caractére 

Des Chevalicrs de Bonne foi, 


The solitary letter of Madame Descartes is a prosaic poetical 
accouut of the death of her uncle, the great philosopher of that 
name. ‘ 


Art. 15,-—Lettres de Mesdame la Duchesse du Maine, &c. &c. 


Letters of the Duchess du Mcinv and of the Marchioness of Simiane : 
to which are prefixed, Historical Notices, and Biographical Notes: 
intended us a Sequel to the Letters of Mesdames de Villars, de Con- 
langes, de La Fayctte, de Ninon de i’ Euclos, and of Mademoiselle 
Aissé. 32mo, Paris. 1805. Imported by Deconcliy. 


AS the fair sex have always excelled the lords of the creation, so 
have the French ladies shown themselves eminently sup: rior to those 
of al! other countries in the art of ictter-writing. Toe pen of fe- 
males is guided by sentiment, and whatever escapes them comes 
from the heart. The Duchess of Marne, the triend of Voltaire, 
Fontenelle, and La Motte, may be enrolled among the forentest 
ranks of women, who bave been conapicuous for epistolary composi- 
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tions. ‘Thepresent letters, in addition to the pleasure derived from 
aneasy and flowing style, will recal to the mind of the reader the 
court of Sceaux, and the conversaziont of Madame de Lambert, 
where wit was displayed without study, science without pedantry, 
and grandeur’ without etiquette, ‘ where,’ as the editor observes, 
*bon ton and bon gout,’ astonished at meeting in the same place, 
after the confusion of the regency, restored the happy days of Louis 
XIV. ; 


Art. 16.—La Nouvelle Affrée. 


The New Astrea, or Romantic Adventures of past Times : Traditions 
collected and published by C. Fr. Ph, Masson, of the National 
Institute of France, and the Philotechnic Society of Paris, with 
Prints and historical Notes. 2 Vols. 12mo. Metz, 1805. Im- 
ported by Deconchy. ‘ 


THE celebrated Durfé, the author of Astrea, is considered as the 
first French writer of romance, who possessed the art of exciting a 
degree of interest in the adventures he described. Florian, Rous- 
seau, and M. de St. Pierre, revived the national taste for this sort of 
writing; and their works are too well known to require any mention 
from us at present. A laudable attempt to restore the present de- 
praved taste of his countrymen to its pristine relish for what is exe 
cellent in its kind, has induced M. Masson to publish the New 
Astrea. ‘ When the author of the new Eloise,’ says Mr. M. ‘ wrote, 
I saw the depraved state of our morals, and I published my book ; 
it was the result of the most profound and tempered reflections. I 
will not have the presumption to apply these reflections to myself, 
but I will venture to say, I have seen the state of our literature, and 
I have published my romance.” It will be but justice in us to add 
that, to the admirers of nature and of days of yore, he has furnished 
a work, which will fully repay the perusal. Local traditions, anec- 
dotes of antient families, and events taken from historical facts, but 
scattered in chronicles not generally known, are so collected as to 
form a suite of interesting pastoral and chivalrous adventures. 


GERMANY. 


Art. 17.—U/lfilas Gothische Bibelitberset=ung, §:c. 


Ulfilas’ Gothic Translation of the Bible, the oldest German Record, 
from the Text.of Ihren,with a grammatical verbal LatinTranslation 
between the Lines: to which is added a Grammar by Fulda, and a 
Glossary by Reinwald: the Text taken from Ihren’s accurate Copy 
of the Silver Manuscript atUpsal, carefullycorrected, and the Trans 
lation and the Grammar improved-and enlarged, with Thren’s La- 
tin Translationin a Line with the Text; with critical and explanatory 
Remarks, and an historical and critical Introduction. By Johann 

_ Christian Zahn, Ato, Weissentels and Leipsic. © 1805, 

“THE title of this work sufficiently explains its importance. It ex 
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hibits a rare proof of German diligence, and has earned for the 
author a place of distinction among the most celebrated antiquaries. 
It is dedicated to the King of Sweden as the chief of the still remain- 
ing Goths, the proprietor of the Silver Codex, and the friend of litera- 
ture in general, and of biblical studies in particulur. In‘ the preface 
the author explains the utility of h® undertaking with singular mo- 
desty, while he does ample justice to his predecessors and associates. 
Next follows an account of Fulda’s life and writings collected from 
his own papers, which exhibits a very agreeable and lively picture, 
not @nly ot the man butof the scholar. As a preparatory introduc- 
tion, we are presented with a history of the Goths and their “lan- 
guage, extracted from Adelung’s still unpublished history of the'Ger- 
man language. In this, new light i is thrown on the first establishment 
of the Goths on the Baltic and the Vistula, and their migrations to 
Sweden and the Euxine, according to the reports of Pythias and 
Tacitus. The vulgar relations of the mighty atchievements of Odin 
are also rectified. He explains the relation which the Gothic lan- 
guage bears to theother German dialects, and he considersit not as the 
mother, but rather only as the sister of the Alemanic, Franconian, 
Anglo-saxon, Dutch and Swedish,which must lave proceeded from a 
common origin; also the agreement of the Gothic with the Greek and 
Laiin, as well asthe many resemblances to Flemish words from the 
intercourse between neighbouring people and colonies, particularly 
after the reception of Christianity, or from the mere conjectural 
descent of many people from one stock. We have also an agree- 
able account of the remains of the Goths in the Coa and other 
rts. 

The introduction of Sabz treats in five silltstenn of the life of Ulfi- 
las, of his Translation of the Bible, of the Silver and Wolfenbuttle 
MSS., of the literary history on the subject, and other remains. of 
the language. ‘The original text from which the translation of Ulfilas 
is derived, is determined to have been the Greek mixed with Latin 
readings. ‘The author proposes in another work to treat more at 
length of the critical uses of the translation in the New Testament ; 
but we have here some erudite remarks from a correspondence with 
Griesbach. Notwithstanding the partial fondness of the author for 
the remains of Gothic antiquity, he is too discreet to be misled by 
fanciful conjectures or wild extravagances, as we see particularly in 
his explanation of the Gothic New-year’s Ode to the Grecian Cesar, 
which Forster and Griiter have tortured on the rack of criticism. 

The translation of Ulfilas itself is not printed in the peculiar 
Gothic characters, which only terrify the inexperienced without 
helping the learned, and which may be clearly and accurately ex- 
pressed by the Latin. Under every Gothic word is a Latin trans- 
lation in a smaller letier ; which is so managed as to shew the gen- 
der, case, &c. of the Gothic: but since this is extremely defective 
ja connection and productive of obscurity, (as e.g. temebrum fractus 
Lonum, ad tibi,) the author found it adviseable at the same time to 
add the very literal translation of Benzel, Lye, and Ihre, which 
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is printed in italics in the margin. He has endeavoured in inits 
merable passages to correct both the originul and the transta- 
tion, from the copy of Ihre and the analogy of language, for which 
he gives bis reasons in the notes. He often remarks and amends the 
errors of former editions; and here the learned will certainly do 
justice to his diligence as we!l agto his modesty, in not boldly re- 
ceiving into the text the better readings, but retaining them solely 
in his annotations. As much praise is due to his exertions in the 
Gothic grammar and dictionary, which is not. very fitly termed 
Ulfilas’ second volume. The grammar is printed in ‘the Gothic 
letter with the common letter by the side. For the more. entire 
satisfaction of the curious, a copper-plate should have been added, 
to shew the very close resemblance of the Silver and the Wolfenbuttle 
manuscript, with the greater deviations of that at Ravenna and 
Arezzo, The author affirms with warmth, that the Gothic lan: 
guage is not hard and rough, but discovers an astonishing attention to 
harmony in the structure of its periuds. In order to prove this he 
teaches us to pronounce the numerous dipththongs with Greek or 
French softness, which really means te pronounce only half, ai as @, 
auaso, ciasi, and. iuast. But this is very conjectural, if not 
quite capricious. A rude and savage people are not wont to drop 
any letters in their pronunciation, or artilicialiy to soften the guttu- 
ral harshness of their sounds. The dictionary is principally exe- 
cuted by Reinwald. To every radical word are subjoined deriva- 
tions and the compounds; and all the explanations are in German 3 
many derivations, quotations, and improvements are added, which 
are formed inio a supplement. By all these united pains the ac- 
cess to the Gothic language is so facilitated that hardly any thing 
is leit even for the best critic to improve. ‘This is a work of which, 
for the assistance of the student, every public library at least ought 
to possess a copy. Mr. Horne Tooke has shewn better than any 
other man, the value of etymological research, and the very 
great benefit which the study of the northern languages may 
confer upon our own, We were some time ago informed, that the 
ingenious and penetrating Mr. Kaslam had begun a Gothic and 
English dictionary, We heartily wish him success in this arduous 
undertaking ; and trust that he will pay due attention to that rich 
treasure of Gothic diction, judicicus etymology, and sound criticism 
which is to be found in Zahn’s edition of Ulfilas. 


Art. 18.——Amalie Balbi Eine wenderbere Vision, §c. 
Amalie Balbi, a wonderful Vision, which I myself have had, By 
Theod, Kerd. Kag. Arnold, Erfurt. 1805. 

THE author, who is taken for an exorcist, was sent for to a 
house in the country, in order .to lay @ ghost. The owner makes 
him acquainted with the circumstances; he has two daughters by 
an unlucky marriage, whom in order to remove from their wicked. 
mother he has educated abroad. The elder returns home in her 
sixteenth year; her beauty charms one of the persons who wae 
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paying his addresses to her mother, who endeavours to promote his 
wishes; he is rejected by the daughter; @ noble youth gains posses~ 
sion of her heart, but the former suitor carries her off. After being 
rescued from the ruffian, she becomes the wife of the person whom 
she loved, but who perishes in a duel with the robber. Amalie 
falls sick; her death is expected; mfter a long time her recovery 
ensues, and her health is re-established. Count L. solicits her 
regard, but the ghost of her murdered husband appears to her every 
night, reminds her of her oath, and employs every injunction to pre- 
vent her from giving her hand to the count. Unspeakable are the 
sufferings of the widow, and great are the exertions made to get rid 
ot the ghost. In this the author is successful, for the whole was an 
imposition. The author takes his departure as the benefactor of the 
family, and carries on along epistolary correspondence, in which 
Amalie’s sickness is first mentioned with the little probability of her 
recovery. As the author was once sitting up at midnight in the 
midst of his lucubrations, his candles flare in an unusual and un- 
accountable manner. After having long in vain endeavoured tw 
discover the cause, he at last thinks of Amalie, when he sees ber in 
a moment standing near and breathing an aromatic gale; the same 
happens to him the following night, when he has some conversation 
with the lady ; no deception was possible; on the third night, when 
the author changed his apartinent, the apparition still returned, 
and-another dialogue ensued. In the morning the author finds him- 
self indisposed, and receives intelligence of Amalie’s death ; he takes 
a walk with his sister-in-law, when both see in the broad day a female 
form waving resplendent in the air; in the ening he again con- 
verses with Amalie. The indisposition of the author and the ap- 
parition continued for fifteen days; he then took to his bed, and lay 
for a quarter of a-year without any consciousness. After his recovery 
he goes to church, and when divine service was over, he sees Ama- 
lie. She was not dead, but had only been for a long time in a trance. 
*] affirm,’ says theauthor, ‘ before God and all the world, and as an ho- 
nouwrable man, that this history is trae, and so true that [ will at any 
time confirm it by my vath.” ' 

A work was some time ago published in Germany * under the title 
of‘ Kilian, ich kumme wieder !’ &c.‘ Kilian; I come again! or the 
real Appearance of my Wife after her Death. A TRUE HISTORY,” 
&c.&c. This work is ascribed to Wétzel, and has given rise ta 
several publications, some composed with irony, and others with 
seriousness of refutation and gravity of argument. The visionary 
preductions of Wotzel have at the same time found advocates among 
the German literati; among these we suppose that we may rank 
the author of Amalie Balbi.. Credulity, even in this enlightened 
period, is a very prevalent characteristic; and those who address - 
themselves to this general propensity to believe without examination, 
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will find success attended with little difficulty, however monstrous, 
incongruoys, or Irrational the stories may be which me attempt to 
palm upon the world.” ‘There are still » any persons left who would 
willingly restore the age of ignorance and superstition, and who re- 
gret not merely that the days of chivalry, but that those of popish 
imposture are past away. 


Axt. 19.—Hand buch der elementar Arithmetih.in verbinduing mit 
der ecementar Algchra, 


The Connection of elementary Arithmetic with elementary Algebra, 
for the Use of Learners. By A Metz. Bamberg. 1806. 


THE use of learners is not in this work so much studied as the 
author, without doubt, intended. Algebra is only another name for 
arithmetic, and it differs from vulgar arithmetic, only in using 
letters for numbers. Its operaticns consequently differ in some 
respects, though the two rules of additionand substraction are the 
same in both, and every thing that is done in alpebra with letters, 
may be done in vulgar arithmetic by numbers. In fact this is the 
true way to teach algebra, to do every operation at first with figures, 
and then to substitute letters for those figures, to shew how the 
letters arc combined together in the operation and in the conclusions. 
We expected to have found this in the work before us, but it follows 
teo closely the books in general upon this subject, and the usual 
difficulties which learners find in this science are not sufficiently 


explained. 


SWEDEN. 
Ant. 20,—Svenska Kirgsmanna Séils kapets Iiandlingar, §c. 


1801. 1804. 
Memoirs of the Military Society of Stockholm. 

THIS work contains a variety of useful memoirs on militery trans- 

actions, and we are rather surprised that a suciety of the seme kind 
has never been formed in this country. The object of this. society 
ts every thing that may improve a soldier whether in seience or prac- 
tice, whether in the field of battle or the previous discipline for fortn- 
ing a soldier; and also every thing relative to the various departments 
of an army in the camp, in barracks, or ina town, The blockade 
ef Genoa is particularly well described, and Essen’s Oforgispeliger 
fteupay on the qualities of a Swedish national army might be use+ 
fully consulted by those who are at this time devising a plan for the 
national defence of this country. ‘The utility of this society seems to 
have struck the Swedish administration, for its name has been charg- 
ed, and it is now the Royal Academy for military science. It has no 
connection however with the military academy at Carlsberg, in which 
a hundred and twenty cadets are educated for the sea and-lund 
service. 
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Arr. Vou. 8. 





Assistant, Young ladies, in writing Fretich 
letters, “eorigga 
Astrée nouvelle, 2 novel ‘ 
Asyesemny, physical treatise on, vide 
iot, 


BALDWIN'’s History of England, gga 
Barker’s sermons, - ; 335 
Barthez’s Nouveaux ra ity la $Gi- 
énce de Phornme, vide New | * 
Barry’s history of the Orkney istafids, 
337 Sixty-seven in oumber, of wifich 
twenty-nine only are inhabited 5 the 
rest appropriated to the pn of 
pasturage, denominatéd Holms, 398. 
Aimost all the names of Norwegian 
extraction, ib. ‘The largest of the 
Orkneys called Pomona, Or Main- 
land, 339. Affords excellent fishing 
Stations and abyndarice of trout, ib. 
The island of Gremsay, 940. A to- 
tal deficiency of wood, ib.” Ariecdote 
of an Orkney man, who for the first 
time of h's committing ** his ca 
to the faithless séa,’’ sailed in the 
packet fof a port in E jand,~ ib. 
Amusingly simple “ of Dr. 
Barry respecting Cavay, ib. Thé low 
state of agriculture in the Or . 
341. , The carly inhabitants of ditto, 
1b. Moénuiénts of the ancient inha- 
bitants of thee Kirids, 342° Ork- 
neys invaded aad cabal about the 
time of Alfred the Creat, by come of 
those Norwesieg tribes who overran 
and desolated Europe, 349. A 
3989 the male branches of the Nor- 
wegian earls became extitict, and 
the Scottish éarls of Stratherne 
succeeded to their dignity arid L powers 
as the nearest heirs by the female 
line ; from them the earldom of Ork- 
~ descends to the family of St.Clare, 
va 
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though held asa feudal tenure from 
: Phe King of Norway’; mortgaged at 
“Jast to Janes 34 king of Scotjand for q 
part of the dower of Kis queen, a 
incess of Norway, 343. Natural 
~~ of these islarids considered, 
344. Excellent varieties of fish, id. 
The population, agriculture, and ma- 
nufactures of the Orkneys, 347 
Beatie, Forbes’s life of, vide Forbes. 
Bentenbére’s inquity into the proof of 
. *the doctrine of the revolution of the 
earth, 494. Arguments of Tycho 
and Riccioli against the motion of 
the earth, ib. Answered by Coper- 
Hieus and Xepler, ib. Newfon the 
first philosopher, who positively af- 
firmed that if bodies fall perpendicu- 
« Marly, the earth must be at rest; but 
_ they do not, actording to the common 
“Wapposition, swerve towards the west 
but towards the east,’ 494. * The far- 
thera body is from the*centre of mo- 
tidn, the greater is its swing, and 
consequently the top of a tower must 
ave a greater swing towaris the east 
@han the bottom; fb. “ The mode of 
miking the experiment, ib. Expe- 
riments made in the time of Newton, 
and mot repeated till aftéf'a lapse of 
10 years, when Guglielmini under- 
wok to make them on thé tower of 
the Arinelli, 495. He published his 
experiments in 1792, but some years 
afterwards it was discovered that he 
had committed a double error in his 
theory, 496. Ih 1802, Dr. Benzens 
berg instituted similar experiments on 
the tower of St. Michael’s church in 
Hambirgh, ‘which is one of the 
higheft in Germany, and constructed 
Fae, for’ physical experiments, 
y the architect Sonin ; it is goz Pa- 
fisian feet in height, 496. ‘The me- 
dium out of thirty-one different balls 
which were dropped on seven different 
@ays with the utmost citcumspection, 
Was four lines to the east, and one 
and a half tothe south, 497. Ex- 
periments made ina mine by Ben- 


Ty B's : 497 
Bi € in animals, digestive powers of, 
i? s 4 325 


Bifhop of St. Asaph’s Sermon, 98 
Bloomfield’s Wild Flowers, i2g. Story 
‘of Abner and the wilow Jonts, 123. 
Extract, ib. ‘Verses on the oaken 
table, 125. The Horkey poem on 
Vaccination, . . 126 
Piet’s treatise on physical astronomy, 
' 31g. The periodic ‘inequalities of 

the moon, and the manner of ascer- 


taining and computing them by ob. 
setvation, 115. Inequalities  thag 
affect the moon’s longitude, of which 
the prindipal are khown bythe namet 
of eveetion, variation; an@ annual 
equation, 117. The law of a not 
very recently discovered inequal.ty 
ascertained; the argument of the ins 
equality is equal to double the longie 
tude of the node of the moon’s orbit- 
plus the longitude of het perigee, Ari. 
mus three times the longitude of the 
perigee ofthe sun. The inequality is 
proportionate to the sine of this angle. 
Its period is about 184 years, ib. & 
seq. The lunar theory, 118. Uni- 


versal gravitation, 11 


— ‘ 3 
British doctrine respecting the neutral 


trade, examined, vide Examination. - 


British prince, Andrews on the conduct 
’ of, vide Andrews, 
Brown’s Stricturés on Lord Selkirk’s 


‘ 


Present state of the Highlands of 
Scotland, 347. Condition of the 
highlani peasantry, 350. Emigra- 
tion to foreign settlements, an expe 
dient neither required by neécéssity, 
nor recommended by sound policy, 


~ gst.‘ Resourtes open to those whd 


are compelled to quit théir ancient 
habitations in consequence ' of the 
new systems of engi dssing farms, and 
extendiu# sheep pastufes, ib. The 
employment of dispossessed tenantry 
in the inclosure and further improve- 
ment of lard, always the wisest po- 
licy, whentver the 3cheme is praeti- 
cable, x 


354 
Buchanan on the expediency of an e¢- 


clesiastical establishment’ in India, 
49- The establishmentof chaplains, 
six military, ‘twelve civil, §1.. “The 
open profanatién of the sabbath in 
India, 59. The salutary tendency of 
the Ramish, Armenian, and Greek 


_ churches, ‘ib. Divitie service ‘regu- 


larly performed in thém, ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline is preserved, the bené- 
factions of the peopie liberal, ib. Ci- 
vifization of the natives chnsideréd, 
55. The artifices’ used by various 
writers to pre-occupy ‘the miods of 
the people of Europe with statéments 
of the Hindoo character, which te 
real circumstances and dispositions of 
the native tribes will By no means 
justify, ib, One hiindred and sixteen 

omen burnt alive with the bedies of 
their deceased husbands within thirty 
miles round Calcutta, in the space of 
six ‘months, 56. Offering of chil- 
dren to Gung, ib. Kamza Moron, 
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er voluntary déath, exposing of obril- 
dren, ib. Destroying of female in- 
fants, 57. The temple of Jagyernout 
cin’ Orissa, ib. -Christian churches 
jn Malabar, 59 
Bull’ te Joho, Soliloquies.on Melvilie’s 
. impéaéhimen:, 443 
Bary St. Edmund’s, vide Yates, 


CAUSBS of tite decline and fall of na- 
tions, vide Piayfair. 


Gaustie’s' Laiighable !over, 212 
Catch him who can, a farce, g°3 
Celtic monuments, vide Celtic, 
Centenary, Evans’s golden, 835 
Charactérs, pudlic, vide Public. 
Christian teacher, -335 
Christian knowiedge, cottage library = 
10 


Cherry’s Travellers, 99 
Chronicles, credibility of the book ot, 
by de Wette, vide Wette. 


Christian spectator, ato 
Clergy, letter on the degraded state. of 
the, 33° 


Clinical history of diseases, vide Hay. 
garth. 

Gioud, secret history of St. vide ~~ 

Crabb’s tales, 07 

Credibility of the book of the Chroni- 
cles, with a reference to the books of 
Moses, andthe giving of the law, by 
de Wette, vide Wette. 

Crouch, Young’s Memoirs of Mrs. vide 
Young. 


Goal mines, damps of, 223 
Comme.cial arithmetic, 5°7 
' Commercial phraseology, 106 


Comparative account of the expences 
and revenues of France and England, 
. vide Vableaux. 
Comparatits tableaux des depenses de 
ja France, vide Tableavx. 
Compendium of modern -hysbandry, 
- Zoo.  Betimate of commons . and 
heaths in the county of Surrey, 
65321 acres, of Pigen 185235 are 
in commons, and 47,286 heaths, 
302. Returns of the thas of the publi- 
eans inadequate to their. necessities, 
303- Observations on corn, 304 
Complaints of Americay 3pQ° 
Conauct of. a British Pringe, vide Ap- 
drews, 
Connection of elementary: arithmetic 
with elementagy algebra, 544 
Considerations on the petitions of i 
Lrith Casholics, - - 215 
on the declaratory bili, 
214 





Courribustone towards an introduction 
to the Old: Testament, by de Wette, 
vide Wette. 
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Cooper’s Guide to hight infantry off cére 


8 
Cottage, Libary of Che stian teri 


Country gentleman, letter to, 485 

Court ot St. Cloud, secret histery ts 
vide Secret. 

Courts martial, pilieary and naval, ville 
M‘Artbur 

Cow-pox, Jetterto Dr. Rowley on ie. 


Cumberland’s Hints whusbands, © et 
Cumberlana’s memoirs, vide Memoigs. 


DALLAS’ Morlands, ag. Abstract 
of, 25, et seq. : 
Damps of coal .m:nes, 293 
Declaratory bill, coasiderations on the, 


ah+ 

Decline and fall of mations, vide Piay- 
fair. 

Defence of the principle of monopoly, 

a4 

Degraded state of the clergy, x30 

Derric’s Memoirs.of the rise arid pro- 

gress of theroyal avy, ag3 

Dialogues, histor.cal, for young perso:.s, 

io8 


Digestive powers of bile in animals, 


+ 
e 

Dion, a tragedy, : *s 
Diseases, Haygarth’s clinical history, rf 

vide Haygarth. 
Dissenting ministers, letters to, vide 

Orton. 
Dissertation on the prophecies, vide 

Faber, 485 
Dissertations on Ischias, a5 
Dissertation on the Jivine origin of the 


Messiah, 

Divinities which preside over genciar 
tion, 518. Such» subjects recom= 
mended: to be treated in Latin, ib. 
The worship of Phalius derived trom 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
§19- The enthusiastic devotion for 
the bull che siga of the spring 
equinox, ib. - The same honours pad 
to the he-goat, 520- ‘I'he symbolical 
representation of the fecundating in- _ 
fluence of the aun,.ib. Derivation of . 
the word Priapus, ib. The symbol 
(of Phallus) separate and reduced te - 
asmall sige, considered as a talisman > 
or amulet,sat. Every thing which © 
bare, or couid by a wanton imagiva 
tion be forced to bear amy resembiay 
in form to the Phallus, was'con 
to have a virtue in preventing the po g 
effects of fascination, 521° : 
worship traced through  diffetenc 

_ ages and coyatries, ib. A remark- 
able instance of Popish and Pagan 

Nae 
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_ composition, §22. An instance of 
the amaig imation of Indian Paga- 


_ nism and papal Christianity, ib. 
Divine orig'n of the Messiah, disserta- 
tion on the, 434 
Divinity. 
B rker’s Sermons, 435 
Christian Spectator, 210 


Evc'eigh’s Sermon, 97 
Faber’s dissertation on the prophecies, 
435 

Grant’s Sermon, 437 
Horsley’s ditto, 98 
Letter to a country gentleman, 435 
Letter from a country vicar to Dr, 
Horsly, 439 
Mayer’s peace with France and Ca- 
tholic emancipation repugnant to 


the command ot God, 211 
Morton’s S-rmo: 8, 144 
Prayers in time of war and danger, 

2m 
Sand with’s Sermon, ib. 
Serm: n on the general fast, 322 


Sharp's dissertation om the divine 
dignity 0: the Messiah, 
Tooke’s translation of Zollikofer’s 


sermons on education, 320 
Ulfila’s Gothic translationy 540 
Wette on Chronicles 473 

Drama. 

Carch him whe Can, 323 
Dion, 323 
Hint to Husbands, 214 
Invisible Girl, 323 
Laughabie Lover, 212 
Prior C:aim, 99 
Rogantino, ib 

Travellers, ib. 


Draper’s address to the public on the 
éase of Generai Pictin, 147. Coio- 
nel Picton accompanies Sir Raiph 
Abercromby in his expedition to St. 
Luciay 147, Appointed by Sir R. 
_ A. governor of Trinidad, ib: The 
island at this time filied with pirates 
and brigands of every description, ib. 
Advice to Governor Picton of Don 
Christoval de Robles, who had filled 
for nearly haifa century, the princi- 

** pal situations in the administration of 
Trinidad, 148. Great vigilance dis- 
played by Colonel Picton, ib. The 
government of the Isiand put in com- 
mitsion in »8o2, ib: Jeaousy be- 


twe-n Colonels Fu!iartop and Picton, 
349. Picton accused: by Fullarten of 
inflicting severe torune on Louisa 
Calderon, to make her confess the 
truth of a robbery, 156. . Unjustifi- 
able nieans adopted by Fullarton to 
"prevent the sale of Coionc] Picion’s 


vindication by the Edinburgh book- 
sellers, 151 
Dubots’s commercial arithmetic, -107 
Dunning on the Vaccine indéulation, 
' 439 

Dunciad, new, 346 
Dysentery, observations on thre Simple, 
‘212 


ECCLESIASTICAL establistement in. 
India, vid: Buchanan. 

Edinburgh transactions, 378. ‘Destrip- 
tion of the strata which oceur in 
ascending from the Plains of Kin- 
cardineshire to the summit of Mount 
Batter, one of the most elevated 
points in the eastern district of the 
Grampian mountaias, 379. Account 
of a series of experiments shewing the 
effects of compression in modifying 
the action of heat, g81, et seq. A 
geometrical investigation of some cu- 
rious and interesting properties of thé 
circle, 384 

Edmund’s Bury, vide Yates. 

Elementary arithmetic, connéction of, 
with algebra, $44 

Elemens de la science de l’homme nou- 
veaux, vide New. 

Elements of intellectual philosophy, 
vide Scott. 


—————— of the Latin tongue, 102 
Encyclopaedia of surgery, 1018 
English lyrics, by Smith, 404 


Exgiand and France, comparative ac- 
count of the revenués of, vide Ta- 
bleaux. , 

Epilepsy, Fraser on, 438 

Epitome of Scripture history, 38 

Essays, Foster’s, vide Foster: 

Establishment, ecclesiastical ta India, 
vide Buchanan, 

Evauns’s golden centenary, 335 

Eveieigh’s Sermon, 97 

Europe, Ancilion’s picture of the revo- 
lutions of the political system of, vide 
Revolution, 6 

European coinmerce, vide Oddy, 

Examination of the British doctrine re- 
specting neutral trade, 294 

Excursions in North America, 222 

hxpeaces and revenues of France and’ 
England, comparative account of, 
vide Tableaux. 

Expediency of an ecclesiastical establish. 
ment in Iudia, vide Buchanau. 


FABER’S dissertation on the Prophe- 

cies, 435 
Falconer’s dissertations on Ischia, g20 
Fellowes’ poe ths, 330 
Female revolutionary Plutarch, 276 
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Interésting account of an ufifortunate 

- ,Junatig, 277. Whimsical account of 
the, wedding night of Madame de 
fael, f a 280 
Forbes’ life of Beattie, gi. | Dr. B. 
- born jm 1795 at. Lawrencekirk, his 
| parents poor bat reSpectabley “412. 
Enected at the age of fourteen a stu- 
deat in the uviversity of Aberdeen, 
ib. Appointed schaolmaster and pa- 
rish-clerk in a village not far from 
the place of his nativity, gfe. Af- 
iterwards removed to the grammar 
stheol of Aberdeen in the capacity 
of. usher, from which he was soon 
promoted to the chair of moral’ phi- 
lesophy in the Marischal college, 
1g. The feelings of Scotchmen in 

it first attempts at Eagtish com- 
ition, described in a letter to Lord 
Gienbervie, 4:3. Dr. B."s essay on 
truth, 4:4, His aversion to mecta- 
physics, 415. Difficulties which the 
author experienced in the peblication 
of,bis essay on truth, 417. Sir W. 
Forbes and Mr. Arbuthnot ‘become 
the proprietors of the first edition, for 
which they remitted to Dy. B. the 
sum, of so guineas, ib. Dr. B. re- 
ceivés a pension of two hundred 
pougds per annum from the king, 
ibs The latter part of Dr. B’s life 
unhappy ffom the derangement of 
his wife, and the death of his two 
sons, 418. Ip a state of intellectual 
debility, which had now continued 
nearly three years, Dr, B. is attack- 
ed with a paralytic stroke, which 
terminates his existence, A. D. 1803, 
41%9- . Character of Dr. B. 420 
Forest Pruner, 224 
Foster's essays, 170. The strongest 
sympathies and antipathies to which 
tadividuals are liable, and {or which 
no adequate cause can be assigned, 
are often derived from some of the 
most. trivial occurrences of incipient 
life, 171 Encongruity between the 
rational convictions and the errors of 
belief im Mr. Foster, 172. Decision 
of character of incalculable import- 
ance in the conduct of life, 173. 
The decision of a virtuous character 
exemplified in Howard the philanthro- 
pist, 174. Applicaion of the epi- 
thet romantic, 175. On the aver- 
sion of men of taste to evangelical 
religion, — 176 
France, peace with, - Bur 
France and England, comparative-ac- 


° 
4 


cqune of the revenues of, vide Tas 


bleaux. 


Fravice, zocount of,- vide Wersley... 
Frastr’s @bservationsxon vaccine inocu- 
lationy®y © ohh: gi 38 
Frastronépilepsy,. 5... 
Freebooter, Mysterious, anovel, 327 
French language, guide to the pronua- 


ciation of the, ia 383 
GALVANISM, Meade’s treatise on, 43% 
Gauging, art of, . , if 206 


Generation, divinities which preside 
over, vide Divinities. : 


Gent’s Poetic sketches, mag 
Geography, Payne’s introduction w, 

' 447 
Girl, invisible, a farce, : gay 
Gieanings in Africa, <i Alp 


Goiden centenary, _ . 335 
Gothic translation of the Bible,, . 54> 
Grant’s Sermons vols 3s M437 
Gregory?s: treatise of mechanics; thea- 
retical, practical, and deseriptive, 39. 
The composition and resolution of 
forcesy in demonstrating this -propo- 
. sition Mr. Gregory adopts the plan of 
d’Aiembert, 35. The chief utility 
of the method of rectangular ce-ordi- 
nates, forces situated in the same 
Pane, acting om @ matepialy point, 
forces not situated in the same > 
and parallel forces acting on different 
parts of the same body, is the divi- 
sion adopted by Mr. G, 36. De- 
mohstration of the lever.inferred from 
the parallelogram of forces by Porny 
in his Architecture hydraulique, ib. 
The centre of gravity, 37- The 
Centrobarge method invented; by Gul- 
din, 27. The strength and-stress of 
timber;-g@ Doctrine of equilibri- 
um, ibe The principle by which dy- 
namical problems are reduced to sta- 
tical, 40 et seq, . The motion of 
machines, 44 
Grey, life of lady Jane, 336 
Guide to light infantry. officers, 448 
Guide to the pronunciation efthe French 


language, . ' 333 
Gurney’strial of Patch, | 107 
HAND buch der elementar agithmetic, 

&c. 544 
Harper’s Christian teacher, 335 
Harr:s’s poems, 327 


Herrisou’s semarks on the ineffective 
state of the practice of physic ig Great 
Britain, 324 

Harty’s observations on the simple dy- 
senteryy ’ , 212 

Haygarth’s clinical history of diseases, 
265, ~An. cathy use of bark, after 
slight evacuations, the mpost syccess= 
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ful method of combating the rheuma- 
tic. fever, 266.. Nodosity of «the 
“ joint, peculiar to. women about the 
* period of the cessation of the catame- 
. mia, ‘ 269 
Highiands, Brown’s strictures. on Lord 
_’Selkirk’s Present state of the, vide 
¥ Brown. 
Hint to husbands, jg 
Hiots for the security af the established 
church, 394 
Historical view of the English charac- 
ter, vide Andrews. 
Historical dialogues for young persons, 
108 
History of England, 332 
History of the plague at Marseilles in 
_ the year 1720, 100 
History, Secret; of the court of 5e. 
Cloud, vide Secret. 
History of the Orkneys, vide Barry. 
History of reptiles, 448 
History of clinical diseases, vide Hay- 


garth. 
History. of St. Edmuwnd’s Bury, vide 
Yates. 
History, Epitome of Scripture, 108 
Homme, wouveaux elemens de la sci- 
erice de |’, vide New. 
Hortseley’s sermon, 98 
Hothouses, improvements in, - 244 
Howe’s poetical transiations, 258 Mc. 
thod of translation recommended, 
abo. Firstode of Anacreon, ib. A 
passage from -Persius, 263 
Husbandry, modern, compendium of, 
- vide Compendium. 
Ffasbands, hints to, 


IMPROVEMENTS made in hot- 
houses, 224 
Index to Shakspeare, 447 
Indies, Pinckard’s notes on the Wait, 
vide Pinckard. 
India, ecclesiastical establishment in, 
vide Buchanan. , 
Tafantry, light, Cooper’s guide to, 448 
Inoculation, _ Fraser’s observations on 
vaccine, 438 
Inoculation for small pox, vindicated, jg 
Inquiry into the state of the nation, 177. 
History of the third coalition agaiust 
France, 178. Great Britain a mere 
spectator of the general scenz of de- 
. predation on the continent, 133. 
Abilities of Mr..Fox greatly over- 
_ sated, ib, Arch observation. of his 
majesty on the nomination of the new 
ministry, 187. Conductofthe Prince 
of Wales examined, 189 


212 


Tnqtiey juto the state of the nation, an- 
>swer te the, vide Answer. 


e 


Inquiry into the decline and fall ef nae 
tions, vide Playfair. . KEM 
inauigys into the revolution of mF ’ 
by Benzenberg, vide Benzenberg,. 
Intellectual philosophy, elements of, 
vide Scott, . *: per RA 
Inteolpetion to ‘the Old Testament, 
Coatributions towards an, vide Weite. 


Introduction to Hebrew, 33" 
Introduction to geography, 447 
Invisible girl, a farce, 323 
Irish cathojics, petitions of the, 915 
Ischias, disserzations on, 825 


JONAS’S art of gauging, 306 
John Buil’s soliloquies on Melvilie’s 


impeachment, 44° 
KEEGAN’S Commercial Phraseology, 
106 


Kirby’s tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Pit, 83° 


LAC’S travels into Louisiana, vide Tra- 
vels. 


Lady Jane Grey, life of, 336 
Last Man, a novel, , 443 
Latin tongue, clements of, by Arm- 


strong, AQP 
Lathom’s Mysterious freebooter, 327 
Laughabie lover, p_2ls 
Lecteur Francois, 223 
Leiters to dissenting ministers, vide 
Urton. + 
Leiter to Dr. Rowley on the cowspox, 





438 

from a country vicar to Dr. Hors- 

ley, 439 
—— toacountry gentleman, 4 


35 
Lettres des Mesdames de Scudery, &c. 


539 
Leiter to Lord Porchester on thedegrad- 


ed state of the ciergy, 339 
Lettres d: Madame la Duchesse du 
Maine, 539 
Lewis’s Rugantino, 99 
Library of Christian knowledge, . 103 


Life of Lady Jane Grey, 338 

Life of Beattie, by Forbes, vide Forbes. 

Life of the Duke of Orleans, vide Or- 
leans. 

Light infantry officers, Cooper’s guide 
to, 8 

Lipscomb‘s inoculation for ‘small-pox 


vindnaied, 439 
Looking -giass, 334 
London, Picture of, - 108 

. Surr’s Winter in, git 





Loudon’s iratise on the improvements 
made im hot-houses, , 924 

Love, Senancour’s treatise om, vice 
Scuancour. 
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et, latghable, ig OS Bitte Vite 
ouisidna; travels into, vide Travels 
Lott F4th, memoirs of, vide Memoirs. 


Lyrics, ‘Satith’s English, 404 


M‘ARTHUR’S principles aud prac- 
tice of raval and military court mar- 
tial, 282: Opinion of Blackstone 
and others on this’ subject, ib. A 
strict but rational military code, ap- 
plicable to the urgericy: of circum- 
stances, indispensably essential ‘to 
the nature of ‘the service; 283. 
Courts martial, on points left to 
their discretion; are not to consider 
themselves vested with any unusual 
or arbitrary pewers, but are bound to 
call to their aid, and to be guided by 
the rules and maximis of the common 
law, as far as the different nature of 
their proceedings admits the applica- 
tion, 285. ‘How far copies are ad- 
missible, 986. Duelling consideréd, 
id. Proceedings on ‘the mutiny at 
Spithead examined, 287. The cases 
of Sir John Orde, and Sir Hyde Par- 
ker, 288; Sentence of 2 court mar- 
tial on Major Browne of the 69th re- 
giment, 289. Severity’ of the first 
branch of thé 22d article’ of war for 
the navy, ago 

Malcolm’ s Cothpehdiuth of modern huse 
bandry, vide Compendium. 

Marcliffe’s Looking glass, 334 

—— i—’s Life of Lady Jane Grey, 336 

Mafseilles, plague at, A.D. 1720 100 

Martial, military and naval courts, vide 
* Mé¢Arthur. 

Miayer’s peace with France; gat 

Meade on Galvanism, 439 

Measures as well as men, 427. Charge 
against Mr. Pitt of having borrowed 

‘ the idea of the’intome tat from Dr. 


Edwards, 429 
Mechanics, vide treatise of, by Gregory, 
33 
Mén, Measures as well as, 427 
Mezpicine. 
Aculeus’s letters to Dr. Rowley on 
the cow-pox, 439 
- Dufining on the vaccine inoculation 
at Plymouth}; ib. 
Fraser on epilepsy, 438 
Fruser’¢ Observations on vaccine ino- 
culation, 439 


Falconer’sdissertations on ischias $25 
Harrison otr physic, 324 
* Haygarth’s cligical ‘history of ‘dis- 


eases, 255 
Harty’s Observations on the simple 
’ dysentery, ° 212 


Lipscomb’s inoculation for the smail 
"e pox vindicated, 439 


" Meade on Gatvanitm, 436 
Petiehtoa'y Practicat tense oh the 
‘viscera, 358 
Plumptte'shinorteat relatién of ‘the 
plague at Marseilles in the ed 
‘1720, 
Smith's observations on the digcitive 
_. power of bile'in animals, 
elville’s trial, 
Memoits of Cumberland, tog. Hi 
mily illustrious; igs. His ie 
~ the younger daughter of Dr. 
ee Phebe of Byron*s Pastoral int 
Spectator, 195. Mr. ©. in the 
' master’s lodge at Trinity ae un- 
der the roof of his 
ley, ib. At six years of 
Bury school, ge R ved fom 
Bury at the age of 1 to We 
ster, where he remaised a year 
bath, daceted at Cambie sti Fag 
The period of Mr; € vesideate 
Cambridge recy are by sich j ine 
tense diligence as endang 
. life, 197. Re on the 
uences resulting from eg 
tive ae - of the she 
ers, ib r Cia vate 
secretary to Lotd iar ve 
comes acquainted with that p te 
courtier, Dodington, ib. Political 
morality of Dodington, 199. oa 
trait of George Falkener the ce 
eg a Dublin fi rial “tbe. 
r. C.’s father appointe ‘thon 
Clonfert, ib. His eae to wi x J 
bot, spirited sketch of the ride and 
barbarous style of baronial -hospitali- 
ty, 202. An anecdote, combning 
humour and ferecity, ib. Pictare of 
Soame Jényns, do Comic de- 
scription of the first hight of the repre- 
, sentation of Goidsmith’s play, ** She 
* Stoops to Conquer,"” 204 Mr. C. 
on the accession of Lord George Gere 
mainé to'the seals for the colonial 
department, promoted fo the office of 
secretary for the board of cradt, 205, 
To his exertions the kingdom indebt- 
ed for the services performed by ad- 


_miral Sir George Rodney, ib. Anece 
ote of Adinital Rodney, 206." The 
"lean of thé Duke of Osuna 1 
a celebrated actt’¥s‘ar, Mad 
‘Mr. C.’s  serenit}@ii re ty te 
papell Of Master 

Memoirs of the rise aod § i che the 

sie al navy, | 

Meri of Ye military sthinol reas 
olm 

Memoires secret, de Duchess de’ ‘Pores 


‘mouth, 


Memoirs of Mrs: Crouch, vidg vom 





Ther 





EN DEX 


Memoirs of Lopisagth, 483» The 
Feign of Louis r4th, the era of pre 
~"pature and the arts, 484. aie ~ 
~ gins his reign with reso wing. jp have 
_ bO prime minister, 485 ,. Divides 
tie “toils of adminisiration qmong 
' Many, but keeps the whole authogity 
concentrated in himself; the love of 
_ glory, his ruling passiqn, 485. He 
akes it his business to be acquainted 
with every thing that is going on in 
‘his dominions; knew the exact num- 
: ‘and disci ipe $f the troops, and 
_ the state his forufications, &c. 
86. No prince completely happy, 
“Who does not eadeavour ta procure 
“the ‘love of his subjects as, much as 
admiration, 487. Anecdote 
of ‘the Elector: of Brandenburg, 
L*Bstrade, and Colbert, ib. Louis 
ae prides himself in the policy and vir- 
“tt of pecuniary jargesses, 488. No 
pecuniary 
; n why nations should pat adept 
. in their mutual igtercourse, precisely 
the same standard of right and wrong, 
* XOF Which individuals acknowledge the 
~’ adthority in their dealings with each 
“other, 489, The grief of Louis on 
™ death of his mother, ib. No- 
ay Mersey more to the peace 
° of ey ons the, gocurity of the 
roya ily, than the close union 
- Shick anes between the several 
*''Brilaches and the chief, ib. Anec- 
* Gore of the vigilant scrupulosity with 
which Louis guarded eyen the trivial 
‘attfibutes of sovereignty, 490. Such 
an’ intimate connection between a 
Monarch and his subjects, that the 
Yowest individual cannot sustain any 
“ Toss, which by a necessary train of 
consequences does not do some da- 
“mage to the sovereign, 492. Louis 
advises his son to have no mistress, 
Seah 0 “Bae 493 
Military force in Great Britain, present 
—~ state of the, 326 
Militaty and nava’ courts martial, prin- 
ciples atid practice of, vide M*Arthur, 
Ministers, Ortdn’s letters to dissenting, 
' vide Ortop. 
Miscellany, Stnday school, 108 
Modern husbandry, compendium of, 
z eeenaaa } nine. y 
: Y, Gefence of, 21 
Pent fidvel. by Dallas,videDallas 
“~* Mirton’s sermons, 
* Mortgomeéry 


t 


? .- 144 
’ dnderer of Switzerland, 


» ' ffitulty of celebrating an he. 

#*&° roic subject in aTyric manner, and 

‘according to a dramatic plan, 364. 

qos Story of the Wanderer og a 
’ 


YORE Quoiation, 366 & seq. 


Monumens Celtiques, 462. Huge stanet 
at Garnac, a village in. the ci-deyant 
Brittany, ranged in eleven linesywhich 
are separated by a space of about thirty 
feet, 462. Carnac one of the princi- 
pal seats of druidical superstition, 463. 

_ Seonehenge, ib, Rocking stones,.464 

Murray’s Lecteur Francois, . 223 

Mysterious freebooter, a novel, 327 


NATIONS, decline and fall of, vide 
Playfair. ‘ 
Nation, inquiry into the state of, vide 

laquiry. 
Nayal and military courts martial, prin- 
_ ciples and practice of, vide M‘Archur. 
Neutral trade examined, vide Examina- 
tion. ' 
Newton’s introduction to Hebrew, 33¢ 
New Elements of the science of man, 
449. Vital principle discussed, 450. 
. Haying determined that life is neither 
the result of organization, nor a mode 
of the rational part of man, the au- 
thor proceeds to inquire whether it 
. has an independent existence, or 
whether it is merely a modification of 
the corporeal part, which gives this 
part life, 45¢@ & seq. Cuvicr’s opi- 
nion on the subject, 453- The vital 
principle considered as the agent of 
. contraction, and of elongation and 
dilatation of the muscles, ib. Other 
‘ powers of the vital principle operating 
through the medium of the muscles, 
ib. Vital powers of the fluids, 454- 
Vital heat, 455. Complete system 
of the powers of the vital principle, 
459. The extremities of the tempe- 
rate zones bordering on the frigid, the 
Situations most favourable to human 


Stature, 457- -Modifications of the 
powers of life produced by age, er 
45 
New Dunciad, 446 
Nicholson’s system of short hand, 332 
Nicol’s poems, ' 216 
Norris’s Strangers, a novél, 443 
Notes onthe West Ladies, videPinckard. 
Nouvelle Astrée, a novel, 539 


Nouveaus elemens de la science de 
l’homme, vide New. 


Neve-s. 

. Arabesques, . . 538 
Astrée nouvelle, 540 
Dallas’ Morlands, 24 
Last Man, or Omegarus, 443 
Mysterious freebogter, 327 
Simple tales 443 


OBSERVATIONS on the. digestive 
powers of thedile inanimals, 326 
Observations en vaccine inocujation,43& 











IN D EX. 


Ovseervations ote presént state of the 
thilitary forée im Great'Britain, 326 
Obdséetvations on the simple dysentery, 
212 
Oddy on European commerte, 225. 
badustry of the peoplé, ‘and security 
‘of ‘propetty; the two ‘principles on 
which commercial greatness depen, 
226. France before the’ revelation 
possessed three times as much com- 
merce ds she has hal af any period 
since, ib. One of the objects of Mr, 
Oddy’s work, topoint out those chan- 
nels in the north, into which the 
commerce of this country may be di- 
Vetted, 227. Rise and fall of the 
Hanse towns, 28. Population of 
the Russian empire, 229. Com- 
merfeé between Russia and Great Bri- 
tain, commenced about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, ib. Great fa- 
cilities for intermal commerce pos- 
sessed by Russia, 230. Rapacity 
and avarice of Russen merchants, ib. 
Wonderful progress of British iran 
works, 231. Interference of govern- 
ment pernicious, 232. Ofthe Whice 
Sea, anJ its ports; of Archangel, and 
its trade, &c. 233.- Of the Baltic 
Sea, its various ports, exports, and 
imports, ib. Of the Black S:a, the 
Sea of Asoph, their ports, trace, &c. 
234. Institutions in Russia for faci- 
litating the commerce of the country, 
235. The maritime commerce of 
Russia, 236. Pernicious policy ina 
commercial view of a lavish issue of 
paper money, id. A genera! and par- 
ticular view ‘of the Prussian com- 
merce, 298. Traie of Danizic, ib. 
Of Sweden, 239. Of Denmark, id. 
Statement of the increase of the com- 
mercial wealth, and national revenue 
of England in the course of about a 
hundred years, 
Opie’s Simple tales, 443 
Origin of the Messiah, dissertation on 
the divine, 434 
Orkoeys, history of, vide Barry. 
Orleans, Life of the Duke of, 499. His 
neglected education, and a very limit- 
ed understanding abandoned him to 
the extravagances of passion, which for 
a long time seemed to flow only in 
the current of sensual dissipation, till 
its course was altered by ambition, 
strengthened by revenge, 499. Ava- 
rice # predominant feature of his chi- 
racter, ib. Naturally indolent and 
cowardly; the duke employed as an 
imstrument by Mirabeau, ib. He ex- 
cites disconteat among the people, by 


i 
di 


* ¢tinting® che bord thirkéts, ‘&c, a. 


His inetigues by Ea’ Fa- 
ettey pardoned by che king. on con- 
ciawof ess elid OY crit irk, So. 
“Bent by thé king’to England uoder 
thé pretext of ai’ important secret 
mission, that he might leard the sen- 
timents of the ‘courc respecting the 
‘Netherlands, 1b.“ Attaches hidiself 
to the Jacobdins, takes an active pact 
in tht massacrés® of the 2d of Sep- 
tember, and particularly instrumen- 
tal in thé death of his sister-in-law 
the Princess Lambulle; sayings of the 
D. of Orleahs on beholding her head 


~ pliced ona pike under his windew, 


ib. His attachment to the partyef the 
mountains he promotes the accusation 
and thé condemnation of the'king,sol. 
On the before the delivery of the 
sentence, he invited the most notori- 
ous deputies of the mountain to weet 
dinner, among whom was Le Pel- 
letier, St, Fargeau, who with 2gaf his 
colleagues, had houad himselt.by au 
oath not to wore for death; but Or. 
leans finds means to make them break 
their oath, 561. . He is present at the 
execution of the king, ibid, Be at 
length him self beheaded on the gta 
of November 479g, on the same 
place in which Louis XVM. hogt his 
life, his memory. so abomimated, 
that it is considered a reproach te 
have Known him, go8 


Orton’s letters to dissenting ministers, 


go5- Mr. Orton born at Shrews- 
bury, Ssptember gih, 1717, sent to 
the grammar schaol of that town, 
where he continued eight years, jo%- 
Chosen assistant to Dr. Doddridge, 
ib. Settles at Shrewsbusy, 308. 
On the death of Dr. Doddridge, he 
receives an urgent invitation (fom 
Northampton, to succeed to that si- 
tuation, both as their pastor, and al- 
so to preside over the academyy, ib. 
Excellent answer to this invitation, 
3og- Resigns his pastoral chasge, 
A.D. 1765. Anecdote, gog.. Mr. 
O. retires to Kidderminster, 911. 
Dies, July, 2783, Buried in.Se. 
Chad’s church, Shrewsbuey; charac- 
ter of Dr. Enfield's biographical ecr- 
mons, 312 Of Dr. Halifax's, ser- 
mons on che prophecies reiating to 
popery, 313. Refiections on a most 
material pang of the. duty af Chris- 


‘tian min:sters, 3% 


PATCH, trial of, ' 107 
Payne’s intreduction to geography, 4qF 





INDEX. 


Peace with France, .- MA 
Pemberton’s practical treatise on ya- 
rious diseases of the abdominal vis- 
“era, 958 The chronic inflamma- 
tion of the peritoneum, 359. Its 
attack greatiy different fiom that of 
the acute species, ib. .The treat- 
ment_ot this disease consists in the 
use of a milk and vegetable dict, in 
abstaining from fermented liquors, in 
taking away blood once or twice a 
week either from the arm, or from 
the skin of the abdomen, and in keep- 
ing the bowels regularly open once or 
twice a day, 360. Diseases of the 
Kidneys, 34r. Treatment of that 
species of palsy of the hands, which 
is produced by the poison of lead, by 
an. ingeniovs mechanical contrivance 
adapted to place the muscles in a 
favourable state: for recovering their 
power, 361. Enteritis and’ perito- 
_ Ritis, — a od 362 
Petitions of the Irish Catholics, 215 

Phallus, wership of, vide Divinities. 

Philosophy inteliectual, elements of, 

, vide Scorr. 

Physical astronomy, treatise co, vide 
Biot. 

Physic, remarks on the ineffective 
state of the practice of, in Great 
Britain,’ “s 324 

Phraseology cemmercial, 106 

Picton, General, vide Draper. 

Picten’s evidence, vide Draper. 

Picture of London, 108 

Picture of the revolutions of the poli- 
tical system of Europe, vide Revolu- 
tions. ; 

Binckard’s notes on the West Indies, 
g85. Dr. P. appointed physician to 
the army on the unfortunate expedi- 
tien that sailed from Cork and Ports- 
mouth fer the West Indies under 
Admiral Christian in 1794. De- 
scription of his fellow tiavellers in 
the mai! coach to Southampton, 986. 
Of the close of the old, and the com- 
_mencement of the new year, 987. 
Dr. Cleghorn suffers from the erup- 
fion called the prickly heat, 988. 
Description of the auctions of slaves, 
329. Humane treaiment of Mr. 
Dougan towards his slaves, 393 et 
-seqg. The numbers of old, diseased, 
and decrepit negroes, which are seen: 
lying at the corners or begging about 
the street; aa incogtrovertible an- 

+ 4awer to the anti-abolitionists, 395. 
A total want of moral principie in 

tetclaves, the natural consequence of 


Paslavery, 295 A suiking ins:ance of 


this, 396. Specimens ef new word 


coined by Dr. Pinckard, g97- Dr* 
P. ordered on the expedition agains 
the Dutch colonies on the coast of 
Guiana, 398. The affection for out 
Native cougtry superior to reason, 
strikingly verified in the situations 


which have been fixed wpov. by the. 


Dutch for their foreign settlements, 
“ib. Hospicality. prevalent among the 
planters of Demerara, jb. Mer- 
. maids supposed to, abound in the 
river Berbische, 400. Account .of 
M. Van Betterburg, the Dutch go- 
vernor of Berbische, and his consort, 
4or. The author and his party pe- 
netrate int the wild and waody re- 
gious of Guiana, toa distance which. 
few Europeans. had accomplished. 
before them, 461. Instance of trans~ 
atlantic hospitality, 402. _Interest- 
ing account of Mynheer Bercheyek 
of the plantation Gorcum in the ¢olo- 


shy of Demarara, - - 403 
Piague at Marseilles, A. D. 1720, 
‘ , . 10a 
Plain arguments, respecting the dispo- 
- sal of prize ships, Ifo 


Piutarch, revolutionary female, vide 

. Female. = 

Piumptre’s historical relation of the 
plague at Marseilles in the year 1710, 

; P 100 

Playfair’s inquiry into the causes of the 
decline and fail of mations, 1. “bhe 
proper classification cf the, different 
causes of decay, which may be di- 
tinguished intosuch.ag are purely ad- 
ventitious, and such.as are permantut 
and necessary, 2, and g- ‘The 
State of permanence cynsidered as 
consisting in three principles, the pto- 
portion of population ve’the means of 
subsistence, the equai distribution of 
knowledge, and the complete ex- 
haustion of all discoweries in arts; 
scence, or geogravhy, 4. Nas 
tional power defined, to consist in 
Ist, the’ national spirit; 2ud, the 
wealth ; and grd, the population 7 
i>, National spirit distiaguishable 
from and even ,in some cases inde- 
pendent of the amor patria, ib. 
Wealth, luxury, and the extension 
of territory, the constant companious 
Of the prosperity Of states, become 
the origina! sources of the decay of 
that spirit, 5. Arrangements under 
the head of wealth, ib. Luxury and 
extension of territory, ib. et seq. 
The decline of wealth caused by the 
continued operation of any of those 

















inp# x. 


tFeiimnstanées which aré destribea 
y économists as retarding its in- 
Grease, and which’ may be classed 
undér the Wivisiul of adventitious 
Causés, 6. The hisioty of mankind 
Separated intd thce #ra%; observa- 
tions’ én the third zra, 8. Ditco- 
very of the passage to India, oVer- 
turned the cothmercial prosperity 
f Genoa and Venice, 9. Decline of 
pain Portagal, and Holland; fi 
af the Roman empife, to. Declin 
of the Turkish, 12 Wealth con- 
. gidered as the causé of decline, be- 
Cause it supersedes the necessity of 
farther industry, 154 et seq. Rea- 
_ $onis why tHe intercourse between 
‘ two countries fs ultinrately in faveur 
of the poorer one, 156. Badness of 
éducation, particularly of the femalts, 
another source of the decline, 158. 
Aiigmented taxation injurious to the 
fine arts, 159. The encroachments 
of privileged bodies, and particularly 
ef members of the law, 162. The 
consumption of animal food as di- 
miinishing population, and the moe 
nopolies, which by raising the prices 
of the neécessaties of life, augment 
the price of labour, the rént of land, 
and the taxes of a country, accele- 
rates the Crisis of nationg more 
fapidly than any other cause, 161. 
Nations in which the depreciation 
of moncy takes place can easily com- 
mand the labourof th¢ others, which 
are not so rich, but the others cannot 
afford t> pay for theirs ; the obvious 
consequénce of this the removal of 
its industry, 165. Remarks on the 
nature of the system which may be 
best, calculated to obviate the causes 
of decline, which seém to grow with 
and accompany the progress of pros- 
perity, 166, Causes of the decline 
waich are commoa to England with 
other nations, the national debt, 
taxation, u .precédented commerce, 
poor’s rate, form of government, 
ib. Plan for the reduction of the 


national debr, 169 
Postry. | 
Corruption, 44° 
English lyrics, 4°4 
Rhymes forthe nursery, 442 
Sensibility, 102 
Signs of the Times, 240 
' Tiibute to the memory of Mr. Pic, 
, : 33° 
Poems (Nicols, ) 316 
Peems (Richardsvri’s,) 217 


Poems (Harris’, 

. Poems aewe',) oe 
Pottical: traiislation, 258 
Pottic sketches, 103 
Wanderer of Switrerland, 363 


Poétical translations by Howes, vide, 


.- Howes: - 
Political life’of the Duke of Orleans, 
_ vide Ofleans, 
Politiéal system’ of Europe; Ancillon’s 
picture of the revolution of the, vide 
Revolution, ’ 


Po.trics. : 
Answer to the ingiiry into the stdte 
of the nation; jo2 


Claitis ahd complaints of shite, 
Clarke's letter to Cobpet on the sieve 


trades SS ege6 
» Considerations on ‘the declaramory 
bill; 24 


Defence of the principle of mono- 
" poly, ib. 
Examination of the British doctrine _ 
respecting the ‘neutral trade, 29 
Inquiry into the state of the nation. 


377 

John Bull’s soliloquies on Lord Mel- 
ville’s impeachment, 440 
Measures a8 well as men, 427 


Observations on the present state’of 
the military force of Great Bri- 
tain, 326 

Randolph’s speech, 299 

Throckmorton’s considerations oa 
the petitions of the Irish Catholics, 


; 215 

War in disguise, 2y 
Fontey’s Forest pruxer, 224 
Portsmouth, secret memoirs of the Du- 
chess of, 538 


Practical (reatise on various diseases of 
the abJominal viscera, by’Pemberton, 
vide Pemberton. 9 

Prayors in time of war ‘ati’ danger, 

«f Ste aur 

Principles and Practice of nav and 
military courts martial, videMicAr. 
thur. "v4 

Prince, British, Andrews on the co 
of a, vide Andrews. , 

Prior Claim, a comedy, eg 

Prize ships, argumeuts respecting me 
disposal of, ato 

Present state of the military force in 
Great Britain, - 326 

—-——— of the Highlands of Seur- 
land, Brown’s strictures on Lord 
Selkirk’s, vide Brown. 

Prophecies, Fabex’s dissertigionen the, 

' 7 435 





ENMWDE X. 


Pruner, forest, 2°24 
Publi¢ characters, p. #3. Princess of 
Wales compared to Andromache, 
ib. Sir James Bland Burgess, 14. 
Gencral Conway, ib, Comedy of 
Fashionable Friends, 15. Captain 
Morris, ib. Specimens of inacepra- 
cy, 17. Joseph Pasiey the Gretna 
Green parson, 18. Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ibid. et seq. Master 


Fetty, 20. Mr. Elliston, 21. Mr. 
Henry Greathead, inventor of the 
life boat, 22. Joseph Barlow, ib. 
Sir Home Popham, 23 
Pye’s Prior Claim, 99 


Randétph’s speech in the general con- 
gress of America, ona motion for the 
Bepimportation of British merchan- 
dize, pending the present disputes 
Between Great Britain and Amegica, 
296. Saying of Sir Robert Walpole, 

» adi 297 

Remarks on the observations made A 

_the discipline of, the Quakers by the 
Monthly Rewiewers in their exami- 
naticn of Rathbone’s narrative, 335 

on the ineffective state of the 
practice of physic in Great Britain, 

' 2 

Report of Lord Melville’s trial, co 

_ Reptiles, history of, 448 
evenues and expenges of France and 
England, comparative account of, 
vide Tableaux. 

Revolutionary Plutarch, female, vide 
Female. 

_ Revolutions in the poiitical system of 
Europe from the end of the 15th 
century, 523. The li he in which 
Nations oug).t to be considered in re- 
spect of each other, ib. The rights 
of nations clear and j;a!pable to the 
unprejudiced mind and unvitiated 
heart, 624. The law of force, the 
criterion of right among states, ib. 
The balance of power, ib. Impo. 
Btic departure from this system in 

dismemberment of Poland, 525. 
© hation long free which holds its 

_ Viberties at the mercy of another, 525. 
Plan of Henry 4th of France fora 
congtess of nations, to which they 
should submit their differences, 526. 
The first appearance of any thing 
like a political system among the 
European powers may be reckoned 
the league, which was formed at 
Vepige ior the expulsion of Charles 
Sth from Italy, 527. Coriquests of 
Charles in Italy, ib. ‘Louis 42th 


makes thitce successive irruptions © 


into Italy, Pore Julius 2d forms the 
league of Cambray, 528. The holy 
Jeague, ib. Death of Gaston de St. 
Foix at the battle of Ravenna, ib. 
Louis effects a reconciliatioh with 
Leo 10th, 529. Stiled, the’ Good, 
and the father of his people, ib. 
Character of Francis, .ib. Spain, 
directed by Charles sth, acquires a 
great preponderance in the scale of 
Furopean power, ib, Contrast bee 


" tween Francis and Charles, §370. 


Various causes conspire to check the 
growth and reduce the dimensions of 
the overgrown power of Spain; a- 
mong these may be reckoned the 
refofmation, and the possession o 
Mexico and Peru, ib, The thirty 
cars war, 531. At last terminated 
y the peace of Westphalia, ib. This 
period productive in great men, ib. 
‘The dissensions in England’ between 
Charles and his parliament, 592. 
The troubles in France about the 
same period, ib. The great object of 
the pariiament of Paris to expel Ma- 
zarin from the government, ib. Ma- 
zarin follows the political system of 
Richelieu, but~ possesses neither his 
comprehension of view, nor energy 
of character, ib, Mazarin indebted 
for his success to finesse and intrigue, 
ib. His most formidable opponent 
Cardinal John Francis Paul dé Gron- 
dy, 539- The prime mover of the 
Fronue or opposition party in par- 
liament,t wo of their members arrested 
by order of the ccurt, but soon ree 
leased; the court quits Paris, both 
parties take up arms, an ac¢ommo- 
dation ensues, Condé and Mazarin 
become enemies, the latter quits 
the kingdom, the court publishes an 
amnesty, the cardinal is formally 
dismissed, and soon after reinstated 
in his place, which he retains till 
death, ib. Account of Sweden during 
this period, ib. France obtains a 
considerable accession of power by 
the peace of Westplialia, 534. The 
matriage of Louis 14th with Maria 
Theresa, «daughter of Philip 4th, 
Infanta of Spain, ib. The resources 
of Louis-greatly augmented by the 
wise administration of Colbert, ib. 
Peace of Aix la Chapeliz, 535. Eng- 
Jand detached from Hoiland, ib. 
Louis invades Mlolland, ib. The 
peace of Nimeguen, 536. Conse- 
quences of the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, ib. Peace of Ryswick, 
ib. Louis greditates new projects 





pf aggrandizement, §37. The peace 
_of Ucrecht, ; ib. 


Rhymes for the nursery, 440 
Richman’s corruption, ite. 
Richardson's pocms, 217 
Rise and, progress. of the royal navy, 
. @iemoirs of the, 333 
Robias's sens bility, 1e2z 
Royal navy, memoirs of the rise and 
progress of the, 333 
Rugantino, a melo-drzma, 99 
SANDWITH’S Sermon, 211 


Scott’s elements of inte!lectual philoso- 
phy, 73. Causes of the indifference 
and avcrsian which are usually the 
rewards of the unwearied industry 
and exeruons of the moralist and 
metaphysician, 74. . The powers of 
the. human mind divided into con- 
Sciqusness, sensation, perception, ab- 
straction, association, conception, 
memory, and reason, 76. Inaccuracy 
of this division, 77.. Consciousness 
appears to be denied to the lower 
animals, 78: The author not more 
successful in his attempt to identify 
consciousness with attention, ib. In- 
activity of consciousness, 80. Of 
sensation and perception, ib. et seq. 
Primary quali:ies, 83. Abstraction, 
abstract and general terms, 87. Men- 
tal conception, 88. Answerto Mr. 
Stewart’s proposition, ** whether it 
might have been possibie 10 have so 
formed us that we might have been 
capable of reasoning conceruing class- 
esor genera of objects without che 
use of signs, while he ventures to. 
affirm, that man is notsuch a being,” 
8p. The answer a quibble upoi 
words rather than legitimate argu- 
ment, 90. Stewart's arguments taken 
from the nature of syllogism, con« 
sidered by Scott, as no less ineon- 
elusive with regard to che system of 
nominalism, than those derived from 
alyebraic symbols, 93. Association 
of ideas,) gp Conception, defined 
by Mr. Scott, the faculty by whith 
we represent to ovr mindsvthe objects 
of any of Gur peher facuities, . vati- 
, asly modified,.128. By Dr. Reid, 
conception forms: a netessary ingre- 
dient in every opermion of the mihd, 
end in every thing we call thought. 

It is necessary to abstraction, sen- 
Sutibh, percoptioa, y &e. abd 
isseif, at dn opens the mihd 
and as a-part.of shought, is bya ne- 


Cessary implicauen.eaciuded trem che 
®atalogue of poweis, 129. Supposed 
identity of conception and imagina- 
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tion, ib, On judgment, 130. Ge- 
nius, 131 e€ seq. If from che eag- 
liest infancy it were possible to place 
the associations under their proper 


imitations, the man‘of genius would 


have infinitely the advantage over the 
man of mere taste; but as things ate 


_circumstanced, the preponderance of 


enjoyment is allowed ¢o that kind of 
imagination which is‘ confined toa 
ready comprehension of new combi- 
nations when suggested to it, and 
does not extend to the original for- 
mation of such combinations, dc. 
133. The powers of the mind con- 
founded with the object of that 
power, the faculty of acqitiring-ne- 
tions with the notions tie og 
by Dr. Reid, 134. In the cont 
versy relative to belief as atcdmpa-_ 
nying or not accompanying stom 
tion, much confusion has arisé 
the. obscure and indistinet’ ac 
attached to the word, belief, ib. And 
from the abuse of the term coa 
tion, as synenimous with ier a 
tion, 135, The powers of the mind 
as described by Milton, 136. On 
memory, 137. Th- cause of the 
apparent.decay of memory in old men, 
139: Locke vindicated, 140. The 
homely proverb, ** Great wits have 
short memories,’’ true to che fall 
extent of its usual application, +41.° 
Reasoning and judgment, considered 
by the author, as differing only in 
degree, and are both comprised un- 
der the fitle of reason, or that ** faculty 
by which we are. made acquainted 
with abstract necessary wuth,’’ ‘sg? 
Ciassification of first principles, 293. 
Doctrine of motives coincides with 
what the Scotch philesophérs call 
common sense, or general and ab- 
disputed opinion; 2g5: Cause ahd 








effect, 246. Toth of mic- 
mory. in conjunction that of 
perception may be'refe od 
of our belief in che: 7 An 


axiom, 2 proposicibal bee 
tiné? and obvious) ae 
furthet illustration, than buch as we 
have had, or Have within aur imme- 
diate reach, 249. The al fa- 
calty, 250. The Aristétélika acement’ 
of definition plausible, bat liabie co 
material objections, 251 @sey. Of 
induction, 254. Sketéh of theme. 
_thedd of invéstigaion petuliorly x. 
“dapied:to the'vucibus'scienic¢s, 256 
Science de |’Ho'nme, noueeties dlemens 
: dela, vide Mew 8 
Scripture history, epitome of, 108 
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Seefet history of the court and cabinet 
ot St. Cloud, 270. Mehte de la 
Touche employed as a spy in Russia, 
Sweden and Poland, 271. Sells the 
secrets of his court to the cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh, ib. Turns Jaco- 
hin, assassinates Delassatt,ib. Em- 
ployed by Talleyrand in England, 
272. Anecdote’of Real, counsellor 
of st-te, and director of the internal 
police, ib. A visitto Madam Real’s 
tea-party, 273. Death of Captain 
Wright, 7. aan 

Secret memoirs of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, 538 

Sccuriry of the .established church, 
hints for the, 334 

S¢lkirk’s Paesent state of the Highlands 
of Scotland, strictures on, vide 
Brown, 

Sensibility, 2 poem, 102 

Senancour on love, 465. The pains 
which nature has taken to spread the 
scign of love, 467. Specimen of the 
author’s doctrine, ib. Love con- 
sidered mofally and civilly as it ex- 
ists in society, 468. ‘The natural 
Jaws of love considered, 469. The 
constancy and: modesty of French 
and English women considered, 470. 
The duties of love and their viota- 
tion, ib. The author’s attachment 
to the Epicurean school, ib. 

Sharp’s dissertation on the divine dig- 


nity of the Messiah, 474 
Shakespeare, index to, 447 
Short hand, Nicholson’s system ot, 

- 3 s” 332 
Signs of thetimes, 440 
Simple tales, 443 
Sincis Sermons. b. 

Barker’s Sermon, 435 

Eveleigh’s ditto, ‘97 

Horsicy’s ditto, 98 

Sermon 0. the fast, 322 

Sandwith’s Sermon, git 
Sketches, poetic, 103 


Small pox viriditated, 439 
Smith's observations on the digestive 

wers of the bile in animals, 326 
Smyth's English lyrics, 404.° Quota- 


tion, . ib. & seq. 
Soliloquies on Melville’s impeachment, 
Spectater, Christian, 216 


Stones, Inquiry into the worship of, 
vide Celtic. ' 
Strangers, anovely - 443 
Strictures’ on Lord Selkirk’s Present 
state of the highlands of Scotland, 
vide Brown; 8" y 
Svenna Kingsmanna, &c. 544 
t a ae. :.3? 


Sonday school misceHany, 18 
Surgery, Encyclopedia of, tot 
Sdrr’s Winter in London, 3'9 
System of short-hand, 332 


TABLEAUX comparatifs des depensts 
de la France, &c. 459. Evident su- 
periority of Great Britain in the prac- 
tical application of industry, machi- 
nery, and capital, 461. The forests 

- jn the Freugh Pyrenees contain fine 
timber fit for building both merchant 
vessels and ships of war, but the want 
of easy communication with the sea- 
ports by means of water-carriage ren- 
ders them of little or no use, 46t. 
Four years required to bring a float of 
wood to Paris trom a distance of forty 
or fifty leagues, ib. The advantages 
of using coal instead of wood, both for 
ordinary consumption, and for the 
supply of manufactories, 46: 

Tableaudes revolutions du syst?me poli- 
tique de l’Europe, depuis Ja fin du 
Guinzieme siccie, vide Revolutions. 

Thiockmorton’s considerations on the 
p-t:tion of the Irish tatholics, 91g 

Tocjuot’s Guide to the pronunciatiou 
of the French language, 333 

Transactious, Edinburgh, vide Edin- 
burgh. 

Trace of neutrals examined, vide Exami. 
nation. 

Translation of Zollikofer’s sermons,320 

‘Travellers, an opera, ' 

Treatise on various diseases of the ab- 
dominal vifcera, vide Pemberton. 

Treatise on physical astronomy, vide: 
Biot. 

Treatise of mechanics, vide Gregory. 

Trial of Lord Melville, 330 

Trial of Patch, 107 

Tribute to the memory of Mr, Pitt, 330 

Tooke’s translation of Zollikofer’s ser- 
mons, , gto 

Tour through Asia Minor, 109 

Travels into Louisiana, 502, the in- 
creasing epulence of New York, ‘ib. 
The yellow fevéra great. enemy to 
the increasing population of this, as 
well as every other maritime town of 
North America, 503. The accumu. 
latéd filth iu the merchante’ docks, 

. the cause of this destructive scourge, 

_ ib. The'symptoms of this malady. 
The wars:ot Europe open new sourees 

_ of wealth to the Americans, Fifty- 
three different sects in the United 
States, who all live in harmony and 
peace, ib. Boys and girls are sentto 
the same school, and receive the same 
instrucuous, ib. Education princi- 
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Hy confined to reading, writing, 
‘and accounts, 504. _Funefal ofta 
quaker at Philadelphia, ib. The 
Gnhabitants of Philadelphia about 
"70,000, the number of different plates 
bf worship contribute to the external 
‘decorations of the city, the public li- 
brary, the bank of the United States, 
the theatre, the Americans prefer tra- 
gedy to Comedy, order and’ decency 
strangers to the interior of the theatre, 
the Hospital, industry and wealth of 
the quakers, the marriage of ‘the 
Quakers, the éxtravagances of super- 
stition, 5°§* The new federal town 
‘of Washington, the authior’s opinion of 
‘Mr. Jeffery, an establishment ofMora- 
Vian brethren atBethichem, 506. Little 
integrity among the Americans, 507. 
‘Amiabie picture of American women, 
the period oftheirlibertyand their plea- 
‘sure terminates with their matriage, 
i6. The author present at the meets 
ing of the assembly of the states, cb- 
serves that the members went indid- 
criminately to drink out of a juy that 
stood in a recess in the hall, which a 
chang on constantly filled with 

aier, 505. The fondnéss of the 
American for local change, and the 
striking difference in this respect be- 
tween them and the Europeans, ib. 
A stupendous cave where the Uhio 
falls into the Missisippi, 509. Great 
advances made by the Chawanones in 
civilization, ib. A peculiar kind of 
coquetry practised by their young wo- 
sien ; ‘Se. Louis the capital of Upper 
Louisiana, 5:0. Singular junction of 
the Missouri ‘and the Missisippi, 1b. 
‘The author sails up the Missauri, 
manner of trading with the Indians, 
an act of hostility, 511. Curious’ and 
galutary plants of Louisiana, 512. 
Racine & Begret, ib. A plant’ which 
possesses the singular, rty of de- 
étroying or moseratiitttne action of 
fire, 513- Another which possesses 
the pPéperty*of curdling water, and 
seducing itin a few mements into a 
solid body, ib. Venomous reptiles, 
black bears, wild turkeys, quadru- 
peds as large as an elephant, supposed 


to have fermerly existed in America, 


ib. The lodge cabin, catled the Lodge 
of OldMen, and sometimes the Lodge 
of Mercy, 514. Superstitious prac- 
tices of the Indians, ib. The animal 
senses possessed by them in the high- 
est degree of perfection, ib, ‘Mea— 
women, §15. Heroit action of a 


GF haguyeane chief, ib. Voyage dowa 


the Missisippi. to New Orleans, te, 
Account of George Augustus Bowlits, 
who preferred the liberty of savage, 
to the decent restraints of civilieed 
society, sy 
Trotter oh the damps of coal mites, zzz 
Twiss’s lodex to Shakespeare, gay 


‘ 
VACCINE inoculation, Fraser’s obsrr- 
vatings on, 7 
Vaccine inoculation at Plymouth, 439 
Viscera, Pemberton’s practical treatise 
~ on various diseases of the abdominal, 
vide Péemberron. ~ P 
Vie politique de le Duc d*Orieans, wide 
Orleans. , 


ULFILAS’ Gothic translation of the 
Bible, : a ' $90 
WAKEFIELD’S excursions in North 
America, ~~ oe 
Wanderer of Switzerland, by Moatge: 
" mery, 

War in disguise, 2» 
War in disguise, or che frauds of meuncal 
flags,egt. General charavseristic of 

American, avaricious selfishness, al 
uuptincipled cunning, 29% 

Watt's Encyclopaedia of Surgery, 10g 
West ladies, Pinckard’s Notes on the, 
vide Piackard, ~~ 
Werte on the Old Testament, 47%. From 
a variety both of intersal an « external 
proof, the second, third, and fourth 
book of Muses, a cotlectien of very 
different tracts, between which there 
was originally neither harmony nor 
connection, 473. From Jos. xv. 63,. 
it is endeavoured to prove that thw 
book must have been prior to the 
times of David, 474. The historical 
books more or jess compiled from 
older accounts, which were with 
greater or less facility made to com- 
bine into'a whole, 475. The wrath of 
the speech of Davids -Kings ii. 
doubted, 475. About the time of 
Aiexander the Great, the Samaritans 
adopted that peculiar religious comsti- 
tion which for ever kept them asa pe- 
culiar reiigious sect separate from the 
Jews, ib. Sanballar, the setrap of Sa- 
tmaria,gives his daughter in magriage to 
Manasseh, the brother‘of the Jewish 
high-priest, in order to concilsate the 
friendship of the Jews, 477. This 
act resented by the high-priest and 
people, on which Manasseh ebtainsa. 
romise from his father-io-law that 
¢ should himself be the high-priest 
of a temple like that at Jerusalem, ib. 
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Many Jews accompany him to Sama- 
via, where they fixed their habitation 
near Mount Gerizim, on which they 
beilt a temple, 477. The state of the 
seligious worship of the Israelites in 
vespect to the legislation of the Pen- 
tatewch, ib. The worship in the 
heights not abolished till the time of 
Mezekiah, and restored by his son, 
47% The prejudices in favour of the 
t credibility of the book of 
onicles, 480. The want of pre- 
cision, the negligence and manner of 
2 compiler, the love of the marvel- 
fous, 2 great prediiection for the Le- 
vites, partial and unfounded defences 
ef the Jewish worship, embellish- 
ments of events, in order to promote 
this purpose, partiality to Judah and 
hatred to Israel, conspicuous in the 
boek of Chronicles, 431 
Wiid Flowers, vide Bloomfield. 
Wilkinsos’s tour through Asia Minor, 
109 
Winter in London, a novel, 3138 
Worship of stones, inquiry into the, 
¥ide Celtic. 


Worsley’s account of France, 19%. 
Echaufurs, a company of robbers, 
192. The leapers, ib. 


YATES’s History of St. Edmund’sBury, 
6s. The abbey possessed not only 
the common immunities of monastic 
imstitutions, but was an independent 
society, exempt from episcopal juris- 
diction, chariered by a long succession 
ofkings, and subject to vapal author- 
ity only in occasional and temporary 
sanctions, 62. Birth of Edmund 
foretold to Alkmund, while perform- 
ing his devotions, during his pilgrim- 
age at Rome, 64. Doubts concern- 
ing his birth, ib. Offa, a relation of 
Alkmund wields the sceptre of East 
Anglia, in his way to the holy land 
visits Alkmund, and is much pleased 
with Edmund, appoints him his suc- 
cessor; dies; miracle on the arrival 
of lidmund in Eaft Anglia, 65. Ed- 
mund spends the first year after his 
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asrival in studious retirement, in the 
ancient City of Attleborough, 66. 
Censequences of the Danish invasion 
to the power and deminion of Ed- 
mund, ib. Speech of the Danish 
messenger, ditto of Edmund, 67. 
Edmund surrenders to the superior 
force of the Danes, yet refusing to 
comply with the conqueror’s terms, 
is bound to a tree, and beaten with. 
short bats, ib. His body made a mark 
* to exercise the skill of the-archers, 68. 
Beheaded, 69. Miraculous discovery 
of his head in a forest, ib. Further 
Miraculous agency, ib. First christi- 
an church erected by Sigebert in 630, 
The translation of Edmund’s bouy. 
A. D. go3. Introduction of the 
monks, A. D. soeo. ib. Their am- 
bitious projects, ib. Their rapid pro- 
gress, ib. Resistance and insurrec- 
tions of the burgesses and towismen 
of Bury,71. The abuses of the re- 
formations ib. 
Young’s memoirs of Mrs. Crouch, 372. 
Mrs. C, makes her firft appearance 
at Drury-lane theatre, ia the cha- 
racter of Mandane, in the opera of 
Artaxerxes, during the winter of 1780, 
the beauty of Mrs. C. the subject of 
daily paragraphs in the papers, 974. 
Procures her many admirers, among 
whom was an Irish gentleman, who 
being unable te win her affections, 
threatened to destroy her and himself 
if she persisted in her refusal, and an 
heir toa splendid fortune and a title, 
with whom she elopes; the lovers 
overtaken on the sea-coast, just as 
they were about to sail for Scotland, 
374 Anecdote of Stephen Kemble 
and a dwarf, and the spirited conduct 
of John Kemble at Cork, 375. Mrs, 
C. becomes = eee with Kelly, 
377- Her death, 378 


Young’s ae Assistant in writing 
French 


447 
ZOLLIKOFER’s 


Sermons, tsans- 
lated by Tooke, g20 
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